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ROBIN SINGING IN THE RAIN. 
BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 
Dear the Bluebird’s dewy warble; passing 
dear the evening strain 
Of the Hermit and the Veery; but within my 
heart hath lain 
Deeper still the voice of Robin, 
Robin singing in the rain. 


Glad the whistle of the Redwing, joy is al- 
ways in its train; 
Bobolink’s ecstatic music plucks the very 
‘horn of pain; 
But | Jove my mellow-hearted 
Robin, singing in the rain. 


Oh, my Robin, mellow-hearted, not a ripened 
note in vain: 


I will tune my pipe to yours, dear, slender 
though its one refrain ; 
Happiness is born of singing, 


Just of singing in the rain. 








_—_o-- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The newly-elected officers of the Inter 


Rational Council of Women are: Presi- 
dent, Countess of Aberdeen; first vice- 
President, Frau Marie Stritt of Dresden; 
second vice-president, Mme. Jewel Sieg- 


fried of Paris; third vice president, Frau 
Retzius of Stockholm; treasurer, Mrs. 
William Sanford of Toronto; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Gordon of Scotland; 
Tecording secretary, Miss Kramer of Hol. 
land. It is announced that the next quin- 
quennial International Council will be 
held in Toronto, Uan. 





The annual “Piazza Party” of the Gen- 
éva (N. Y.) Political Equality Club, on 
June 6, was held at Lochland, the beauti- 
ful country seat of Mrs. Smith Miller, onthe 
shores of lovely Lake Geneva. It was the 





most successful of six noteworthy annual 
festivals that have been held there. In- 
tense interest was manifested. New names 
are daily coming in as a result, and over 
forty new members have already been 
added. At the County Suffrage Conven- 
tion, which will meet next week at Can- 
andaigua, the Geneva Political Equality 
Club will be represented by ten delegates. 
We print elsewhere an account of the 
occasion by one of the participants. 





In the Club Woman we note that among 
the words of greeting, on the first day of 
the Seventh Biennial of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Mary C Bradford, president of the 
Colorado Woman Suffrage Association, 
said that she brought a greeting from an 
association that was formed by women 
who had suffered and died in the eyes of 
public opinion to give birth to the great 
suffrage movement. ‘Men,’’ she said, 
‘can rise no higher than their women.”’ 
Her remarks were greeted with great 
applause. 





On the fourth day, among the papers on 
the programme was one of unusual inter- 
est. It was, ‘Is the Ballot of Real Value 
to Working Women?” and was presented 
by Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, widow of the 
late Judge Decker of Colorado. She told 
of the hardships the Colorado women had 
endured because they have the ballot. She 
said: ‘‘When your boy comes home, hav- 
ing cast his first vote, do you ask him if 
he has closed all the saloons? No, indeed, 
you pat him on the back and say, ‘Son, to- 
day has made a man of you. Possession 
of the ballot means fifty cents a day to 
the working man who knows its potential 
value.’’’ Mrs. Decker amused her audi- 
ence greatly by telling them the story of 
her home experiences when her father 
thought, each four years, that the whole 
country would go to destruction if his 
candidate was not elected. 





‘*There is a toast in Colorado,”’ she said, 
‘‘which many claim to have originated: 
‘Woman: Once our Superior, now Our 
Equal.’ That is the sweetest sentiment 
in the world. Women do not want to be 
the superiors but the equalsof men. Fill 
your glasses to the brim, and drink to it. 
We are children of the same mother, we 
learned to pray at the same knee, men 
and women, side by side; friends, part. 
ners, comrades, lovers,’’ This sentiment 
fairly thrilled the convention. 





-_>-- 


The example of the Canadian Press As- 
sociation in visiting the world’s fair is 
followed by the women journalists of 
Cavada, who, to the number of fourteen 
or fifteen, left St. John Friday morning, 
17th inst., in one of the new C. P. R. 
sleeping cars, and travel by that road and 
the Wabash direct to St. Louis. After 
four days spent at the fair, the party will 
return by way of Chicago, where a day 
will be occupied in sight seeing, and of De. 
troit, where a morning will be pleasantly 
put in. 





The excursion is a novel one, being, it is 
believed, the first outing of those who 
prepare the woman's pages, and they will 
be able to tell their readers all about the 
fair from a woman’s pointof view. The 
newspapers of Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa. 
London, Woodstock, Winnipeg, Quebec, 
and the Maritime Provinces will be repre- 
sented, and the party will be under the 
care of well-known Canadian Pacific Kail- 
road officials. 





Berlin, June 10.—U pon the second read- 
ing in the Reichstag to-day of the bili 
providing for organizing courts of arbi- 
tration for settling disagreements between 
merchants and employees, the House 
adopted an amendment giving women the 
right to vote for the lay assistant judges 
of tbese courts, but making women ineli- 
gible as assistant judges. Interior Secre- 
tary von Posadowsky Welner had de- 
clared in the course of the debate that the 
adoption of the amendment would be 
equivalent to the defeat of the bill, as the 
Government could not accept the woman 
suffrage feature. 





The Legislature of Illinois has voted a 
sum of money sufficient to place the bust 
of Frances Willard in Statuary Hall at the 
Capitol in Washington. This is the first 
time in the history of this country that a 
woman bas been so honored, A move- 
ment is also on foot to raise $85,000 with 
which to complete the payment of $300,- 
000 Temple trust bonds by the fifth anni- 





versary of her death. This will secure a 
controlling interest in the Chicago Tem- 
ple, to which Miss Willard was so much 
devoted in the latter part of her life. 





The New York Legislature, after a long 
agitation by prominent women of New 
York City, has passed a bill providing for 
rigid inspection of employment agencies. 
It was found that many agencies were 
conducted in utter disregard of law and 
justice, and ‘‘fleeced’’ applicants for em- 
ployment. The supervisor over the em- 
ployment agencies was the chief of the 
Mayor’s License Bureau, and any investi- 
gation done through his office had to be 
done by him personally, because he had 
no force at his command. Sixteen in- 
spectors have now been appointed, three 
of them women, and they will begin work 
at once. 





The fifty-first annual meeting of Pro- 
gressive Friends opened on Friday, June 
3, in the Longwood Meeting - house. 
Frederic A. Hinckley, pastor of Spring 
Garden Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, 
presided, and spoke on “The Outlook,” 
The afternoon session was addressed by 
Hon. Chester Holcombe, of New York, 
on “The Ethics of the Japanese-Rus- 
sian War.’’ On Saturday, Roscoe Conk- 
ling Bruce, son of the late B. K. Bruce, 
at one time Registrar of the Treas- 
ury, was the orator. Professor Bruce 
graduated with honors from Harvard Uni- 
versity, and now teacbes at Booker T. 
Washington’s college at Tuskegee. He 
read a scholarly paper on “Industrial 
Training and the City Negro,’ based ona 
careful study of the blacks of Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis. In the afternoon, Dr. 
Car! Kelsey, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke on ‘The Negro Farmer.” 
On Sunday morning, Lucia Ames Mead, 
of Boston, spoke on ‘The Organization of 
the World.” 





During the past year, several of Long 
wood’s faithful workers have gone from 
their earthly labors into the larger life. 
Memorials were read for Samuel Pennock, 
Elizabeth M. Marshall, and M. Louisa 
Pennock, of Kennett Square; Mary T. 
Ivins, of Philadelphia; Eliza Sproat Tur- 
ner, of Chadd’s Ford, poet and reformer, 
and Jane Abbott Johnson, widow of Oli- 
ver Johnson. Samuel Pennock, who died 
in his 87th year, was one of the signers of 
the call for the first yearly meeting of 
Progressive Friends, and his venerable 
form was greatly missed from its accus- 
tomed corner. 





‘Rockledge,”’ the home for many years 
of William Lloyd Garrison, on Highland 
St., Roxbury, has recently been secured 
by St. Monica’s Home for sick and infirm 
colored women and children, and will 
henceforth, and most appropriately, be 
devoted to that purpose. 





It is gratifying to suffragists to note the 
honorable recognition given to their de- 
ceased friends and champions. The mon- 
ument lately placed over the grave of the 
late Thomas B. Reed of Maine bears this 
inscription: ‘*His record is with the faith- 
ful, the brave, and the true of all nations 
and all ages.”’ 





Mrs. Kee, the widow of Dr. Robert 
Keep, has made the announcement that 
the Porter School at Farmington, Conn., 
will be continued, and that the death of 
Dr. Keep will in no way affect the man- 
agement of the school. Mrs. Keep is the 
sole surviving trustee of Miss Sarah Por- 
ter’s estate. The original trustees under 
Miss Porter's will were Senator Wallace 
S. Allis, of Norwich, and Dr. Keep, who 
was Miss Porters’s nephew. Sevator Al- 
lis resigned some time ago and Mrs. Keep 
was appointed in his place. Twenty pu- 
pils are now at the school. 





St. Louis capitalists are reported to be 
interested in a plan to relieve Chicago’s 
scarcity of milk aud improve the quality 
of food given to infants, They propose to 
establish a number of distributing sta- 
tions in Chicago, from which goats will be 
sent out, whenever an order for fresh 
milk is received, And since there are 
dangers for the babies in the nursing bot- 
tles as well as in the ordinary milk of 
commerce, it is planned to have the in- 
fants take their nourishment entirely from 
the goats—a method which is said to be 
in vogue among the Latin races. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN POLITICS. 


BY ELLIS MEREDITH, 

There was no politics in the impending 
election at Holden, Colorado. The only 
issue was between a “‘law-and-order”’ and 
a“wide-open town.”’ Both political parties 
were corrupt, and they had put up tickets 
which had been promptly repudiated by 
the rank and file of their following. 

‘“T ain’t agoin’ to vote at all,’ said Jed 
Bowers, staunch Bepublican. . 

“I don’t want to lose my registration,” 
answered Jim Hickens, Jackson Demo- 
crat. ‘I allowed I'd vote the prohibition 
ticket.” 

There was a general laugh, and then 
Judge Lindsay said soberly, ‘I understand 
that the women of the Civic Federation 
are going to put a ticket in the field, and 
if they do I believe I'll vote for it just as 
a protest. It’s time we did something. 
No respectable man could vote either of 
the tickets witbout taking chloroform.”’ 

“Sho’ now, jedge,’”’ said Hickens, ‘tye 
wouldn’t vote fer a woman fer mayor, 
would ye?” 

“Well, I don’t know any woman that 
could do any worse than the old woman 
who’s holding down the mayor’s place 
now,” he said dryly. ‘If the women put 
up a good ticket, either women or men, 
I'll vote for it. There isn’t any man in 
this town who would make a better mayor 
than Sarah Grenfell.”’ 

‘You’re right, jedge,’’ assented Jed 
Bowers. ‘‘There’s a woman with more 
sense in @ minute than Mayor Jennison 
has in a month. Supposin’ we start a 
Grenfell boom, and kinder let the sistern 
know if they rise to the occasion they 
kin rely on us fer some of the sinews of 
war, an’ alittle campaignin’?”’ 

Whether the women had already de- 
cided upon Sarah Grenfell as their leader, 
or were led to do so by the ‘**boom”’ of 
Mr. Bowers, they put her name at the 
head of their ticket and began their cam- 
paign. 

They had no money, so they gave a 
dinner to raise a campaign fund, and 
everyone went, as much from curiosity as 
any other reason. They prevailed on 
most of the ministers to let them hold 
meetings in the churches, and they had 
recourse to dodgers, because both of the 
papers were bitter partisan organs, bent 
upon keeping the town wide open, and 
declaring that the women and the element 
opposed to this policy were mistaken in 
their views and would certainly drive 
business away, and discourage investors. 

They bad no expectation of winning, 
but were making their campaign on prin- 
ciple purely. It wasn’t until four days be- 
fore the election that Sarah Grenfell 
realized with a sudden sinking of the 
heart that her candidacy was anything 
more than a protest, the mere using of 
her name for the purpose of having a 
ticket to support. 

The awakening came when a delegation 
waited upon her, first from one, then 
from the otber party organization, to 
offer her any and all inducements to with- 
draw from the field. 

‘We was thinkin’,’’ said one of the 
leaders of onedelegation, ‘‘we was thinkin’ 
that your son would make a mighty good 
clerk for the city council.’’ " 

‘Robert isn’t out of high school,’ she 
answered quickly, determined not to un- 
derstand their business. 

‘“‘We’d like to offer your daughter the 
place of city physician at a raise of the 
present salary,’’ said the spokesman of 
the other delegation. 

While Mrs. Grenfell said nothing her- 
self, Holden is too small a town for the 
hiding of anything under a bushe!. The 
news of the visits and the offers made her 
leaked out. Her townspeople had known 
her for years. She had grown up among 
them and married Robert Grenfell when 
he was a poor inspector. When he was 
killed by the caving in of his mine, she 
had taken up the burden of life and edu. 
cated her son and daughter, and gone her 
quiet way. The boy was in his senior 
year, the girl would graduate froma med- 
ical college that spring. The mine had 
‘‘panned out’’ and at forty-five years of 
age, Sarah Grenfell had just entered upon 
her first rest from the turmoil of life, as- 
sured of an income, and looking forward 
to a time for peace and quiet and books 
and study, when she was elected mayor 
of Holden. 

It was almost appalling to her, for 
while she had taken her place in the life 
of the town, and done more than her share 
in all the good works, she had never as- 

(Continued on Page 194.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT has been 
elected president of the Internationa! Suf- 
frage League; Dr. Anita Augspurg, of 
Germany, first vice-president, and Mrs. 
Foster-Avery, of Philadelphia, secretary. 





MMe. Emma CALve has founded a sani- 
tarium at Cabrieres, France, where sixty 
young girls who need pure air and medi- 
cal attendance will be received every sum- 
mer, all expenses being borne by the 
singer. 

Mrs, ADA WALLACE UNRUG, National 
organizer for the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, has been elected a dele- 
gate to the National Prohibition Conven- 
tion to be held at Indianapolis, Ind., in 
June by the Prohibitionists of her home 
State, Oregon. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH T, STANLEY was one 
of the speakers at the opening ceremonies 
attending the inauguration of Dr. Ciarles 
W. Winchester as president of Taylor 
University, Upland, Ind. Mrs. Stanley 
spoke on Prohibition and the Enfrauchise- 
ment of Woman. 

Mrs. D. J. WHITMAN, of Winsted, Conn., 
is reported as re-shingling her family resi- 
dence, in order to save the expense de- 
manded by union carpenters. She works 
on the staging quite as composedly as a 
carpenter of long experience, and shows 
no fear. The uppermost staging on the 
roof is fifty feet above the ground. 


Mrs. Mepora D. NIcKELL, of Beatrice, 
Neb., has the distinction of being the first 
woman to offer a resolution on the floor 
of a General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The resolution, which 
instructs every Methodist minister to 
preach an annual sermon on law en- 
forcement, was passed unanimously. Mrs. 
Nickell was clearly heard by the great au- 
dience assembied. 


Mrs. VIRGINIA DEWEY was elected to 
lay the corner-stone of the Free Public 
Library in Chariton, Ia., and performed 
her duties with dignity and grace. Among 
the valuables placed in the copper box 
deposited within the corner-stone was a 
photograph of Miss Margaret Brown who 
started the library movement in Chariton, 
and who is now connected with the State 
Library and is interested in the library 
work all over the State. 


ELIZABETH CLOVER, the widow of the 
Kansas Congressman who, herself died 
recently, is said to have invented the 
name ‘*Populist,’’ adopted by the people’s 
party. She was not only of an inventive 
turn of mind, but had a head for business 
as well. While her husband was looking 
after his political fences, she carried on 
the farm, paid off a debt of $18,000 and 
the arrears of interest, and established 
the family fortunes. 


Miss ADELAIDE NICKEL, a teacher in 
the art department of the Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, at Peoria, Ill., in an at- 
tempt to rediscover madder printing has 
discovered a chemical resistant that, when 
used on white duck with a stencilled de- 
sign, makes possible dyeing in blue the 
parts not stencilled. The resistant is ap- 
plied with a brush through the stencil and 
the material thus designed with the re- 
sistent is thrown ina blue vat. The de- 
sign is clear, there being no evidence of 
running colors. 

MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE recently 
passed her eighty-fourth birthday. Al- 
though long since removed from conspicu- 
ous participation in affairs she is still active 
and wields a strong influence, in a quiet 
manner, in charitable and reform move- 
ments. It is said that she will have ina 
short time the Order of Merit bestowed 
upon her by King Edward. This is a dec- 
oration founded by the king. It is well 
merited by Florence Nightingale, who be- 
gan the great systein of nursing of the sick 
and wounded in war time, which now pre- 
vails over the world 

Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE, the author 
of *‘Intimate China,’’ ‘Marriage in China,”’ 
and other clever books, is the only foreign 
woman to whom the late Li Hung Chang 
ever gave audience. Mrs, Little is at the 
head of a society for the suppression of 
foot-binding, which had made encourag- 
ing progress prior to the Boxer difficulty. 
She visited the Viceroy who was then in 
Canton, and laid the pians of the society 
before him. He was much interested, 
told her that his mother had not been a 
“bound-foot’? woman and _ subscribed 
$100. Then with a twinkle of the eye he 
added: “Now, if you can induce your 
women to stop binding their waists, I’!] 
give you another $100.”’ 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











FOR EACH DAY. 


For each day 
To pray 
New hold, new touch, to feel 
The swift broad current of the world's great 
life ; 
And so, 
Letting power out, to grow 
Ever the stronger. Smooth the living 
That feels the endless income smoothly flow, 
And pours as smoothly—giving, giving, 
giving. c. P. G. 





——__—»>e = — 


A STEAMER LETTER. 


Fripay, May 27, 1904. 

On Str. Friedrich der Grosse—Eight: days 
out. 

My Gentle Readers, Enraged Readers, 
or any kind of readers interested in these 
columns, will be regaled for the next two 
months with warmed-over essays and 
tales, and fresh letters. This first one 
should, however, be called salt. 

As a steamer letter, written at sea, it is 
dedicated especially to those fond, inex- 
perienced persons who imagine ‘“‘a sea 
voyage’ to comprise all maaner of balm 
to body and-spirit. 

**Take a sea voyage,’ says your doctor. 
“You need a change—you need a com- 
plete rest. Nothing is so restful as ocean 
travel—sleep a great deal—eat plenty— 
keep very quiet—get all the ozone—the 
pure, exhilarating sea air!’’ 

So the coufiding invalid invests her lit 
tle all in a ponderous ticket and many 
conspicuous trunk labels, and sets forth 
on the towering liner. The ‘*change’’ is 
granted her. A more complete change 
from the comforts of civilized life could 
hardly be desired. But as to rest and 
quiet!—as to eating!-as to that much- 
extolled sea air! Let us suppose the iady 
to be seasick for a few days. That is 
nothing so dreadful. Some, to be sure, 
suffer much, but ordinary seasickness is 
rather beneficial. One ceases to eat, 
which gives a rest to the internal machin- 
ery; and other causes give it exercise! 
Then there is a period of quiescence— 
nothing doing. This busy food-factory of 
ours is closed for reptirs; and more thor- 
oughly renovated than by a course of 
spring medicine. 

So we will not dwell upon the discom- 
forts of seasickness, but merely upon those 
incidental to the voyage per se. As to eat- 
ing. If ever there is atime when one needs 
simple, wholesome, nourishing food, it is 
onasteamer. And if ever there is a time 
when morta) stomach—tbat pale and 
weary organ so recently outraged, so 
tired, so grateful for peace—was present- 
ed with a medley of ill-assorted luxuries, 
it is on a steamer. Heliogabalus might 
have liked it, or Vitellius, or any profes- 
sional epicure; but for persons inured 
only to ‘home cooking,’’ or what a mod- 
est purse and taste command at a restau- 
rant, this deluge of dainties with two sets 
of foreign names is not what the soul 
craves. However, in its heavy-gorgeous 
way, the food is good; and if one is well 
it can be assimilated. 

But when we come to consider that 
“complete rest’? which was promised, for 
which we abandoned our beloved bed and 
board, our family and circle of friends, I 
should like to be shown where it can be 
found on shipboard. 

Does one take to one’s bed for it? 

These beds are straight and narrow 
enough to lead to eternal life, and hard as 
the way of the transgressor. Two enor- 
mous blankets, buttoned into a bag of 
sheeting that looks like table-cloth, keep 
one warm; but do not lend themselves to 
changes of temperature with any degree 
of facility. When they give you clean 
sheets, it is another bag put on over the 
first one. Pillow cases the same. 

Adjusting one’s self to this padded 
shelf, rest is then confidently expected. 
It is not easy for a body accustomed to be 
still when it sleeps, to sleep while being 
swung and joggled about. It is not easy 
fora brain accustomed to quiet when it 
sleeps, to sleep under an intermittent as- 
sault of all manner of strange noises. No 
one would expect to sleep at home if 
somebody was regularly joggling and ir- 
regularly tipping the bed; and other per- 
sons were chopping wood, beating car- 
pets, firing pistols, clapping and popping 
and whistling, ringing bells and tooting 
horns at intervals. 

As a measure in therapeutics it might 
appeal to an Apache medicine man, but it 
is not a rest cure. 

However—you get up after a while and 
come on deck. This you have read about 
and seen pictures of. You have your rug 


—a Kenwood, if you are wise—and your 
chair, and a little pillow. The wide ocean 
is before you to gaze listlessly across. 
Now for that complete rest! 

And you find yourself cooped up for an 
interminable week or more in a sort of 





garden party and afternoon tea. Your 
chair is but one of a row set thick along 
the crowded deck, all filled with people, 
all—or mostly all—talking, talking, talk- 
ing the day long. That listless gazing 
across the illimitable waters is grievously 
interfered with by innumerable other peo- 
ple who walk. Up and down, up and 
dawn they walk between you and the sea; 
over your head, if there is a deck above 
you; underneath, if there is a deck below 
you; and right in front of you, wherever 
you are. 

They have to walk. You walk, your- 
self, as soon as you are able. Itis sucha 
relief from resting! : 

On a big liner, in the season of travel, 
there is no place short of the masthead 
where one can be alone—and passengers 
find that “Zutritt verboten.”’ 

And now tor that trump card of the 
good doctor—‘'the sea air.”’ 

Sea air is a fine thing. On many a 
clean-scoured sunpy rock, on level yellow 
beaches, on warm windy downs of c'ose 
turf Lave I Jain and gloried in that 
strong sweet ocean air. Clean, vivifying, 
strengthening, full of ozone and inspira- 
tion—too much cannot be said for sea air. 
Unless you are rheumatic. Sea air is apt 
to be damp. When you are at sea, it 
seems invariably damp, Your bed is 
damp, yourclothes aredamp. You never 
feel really dry. But the dampness is the 
main thing you can secure in the way of 
sea air—at sea. Did you expect to breathe 
it— poor landling? What you breathe on 
an ocean steamer is not so much like 
ozone as itis like H.28.0.4. (That may 
pot be the way to write a chemical for- 
mula, but those are the letters and fig- 
ures, I think. At any rate, that is the 
kind of smell. ) 

If you are warm-blooded, and clad in 
furs, and can sit or walk all day in the 
teeth of the wind,—when there is a wind, 
—you get sea air. But nowhere else. 
The air you get otherwise is not sea air 
but ship air—and if any animal has fouler 
breath than these marine monsters, | 
have not met it. 

If you go “forward,” thinking to find 
sea air, you smell the steerage, which is 
not invigorating. If you go leeward to 
find shelter from the searching wind, you 
also find the ports aud windows open, and 
more kinds of sme'ls pouring out of them 
than ever you smelled on land. Wherever 
you plant your chair, some blunt-nosed 
ventilating pipe is near you, and contrib 
ute, its sample of what is going on in the 
bowels of the ship. And if you go to the 
stern, — misguided wanderer, — you find 
sweeping over yuu in a mingled stream 
all the odors that drift back along the 
mighty creature’s decks, a rich potpourri 
—the blended reek of the whole vessel. 
Of course it is diluted with sea air—else 
would you die unpleasantly; but for the 
pure article, give me a solitary stretch of 
coast somewhere, above all the voyages 
that ever were taken. At least on steam- 
ers. Perhaps in the sailing days it was 
better. Soot and cinders did not mingle 
with your ozone, nor so many kinds of 
cooking go on down below your state- 
rooms, 

One other thing deserves to be men- 
tioned in enumerating the pleasures of a 
voyage. Surely nowhere,save on an ocean 
steamer, are the inequalities of our social 
life so coarsely forced upon you. It isa 
shock to go from Fifth Avenue to the 
lower East Side in New York; but it 
takes some little time to get there—there 
is a merciful distance between. But here 
the rank squalor of the steerage, its 
slouching hopeless forms and discouraged 
faces, its inconvenience and visible mis- 
ery, is arranged like a spectacle before 
you, The first cabin passengers stand 
gazing down at the steerage, laughing, 
taking photographs, as if it was a bear pit. 

The second cabin is less obtrusive, be- 
ing merely fenced off in the rear, on the 
promenade deck; and its ill-bred children 
daringly dodge around the barrier and 
visit the glories of the first. Second cab- 
in travelling is very popular, too, having 
really all the comforts of the more expen- 
sive class, for about half the money. But 
it is a painful thing to any genuine demo- 
crat to see people thus glaringly cut in 
sections—financial sections; and to have 
to see it all the time. 

To add a few personalities for the bene- 
fit of good suffragists. Our Grand Old 
Woman has been ‘‘on deck’’ every day of 
the trip—has not missed a meal. And 
her sister is with her in vigor and cheer- 
fulness. 

Mrs. Blankenburg and Mrs. Catt have 
also been good sailors. The suffragists 
and Councilers usually meet in the even- 
ing around one of the tables in the big 
saloon, and hold all manner of informal 
confabulations. 

A band of yellow-waving sisters came 
to the Hoboken Pier to see the party off, 
with beautiful souvenirs of flowers for 
Miss Anthony and others. 

It is a happy and harmonious groyp, 
having very good times together; and all 
well pleased, I fancy, that the voyage is 
so nearly over. I am! c. P.G. 





ANOTHER “WOMAN'S PAPER.” 

One more of the papers supposed to be 
specially adapted to women, has turned 
up. It is a cheap one, an inferior one, 
but in its make-up and table of contents 
follows the same lines as those of our big- 
gest and most successful femininity-pleas- 
ing periodicals. By what these papers 
offer to our women we may learn what 
the women like, and by what they like we 
may learn what they are. The predomi- 
nant features of these specially prepared 
combinations of reading matter are fash- 
ions, fashions both for dress and for 
house furnishing, home-service and other 
kindred matters; specific directions as to 
the management and care of a home 
and family, notably as to the care 
of infants; fiction, of course, of the mild- 
est; directions for preserving fruit—(ind 
beauty); aud information, carefully pre. 
pared in # sweetened dilution. 

With this goes a mass of advertising as 
to domestic supplies and feminine dis- 
eases; and the most gentle editorials, cal- 
cul sted to suggest without offending. 

The lesson not only offered but forced 
upon us by all this, is that ‘‘the woman 
reader’ holds a most peculiar position in 
her business. Here we bave “Hints to 
Housekeepers,”’ ladling out the same old 
directions as to bow to remove grease 
spots, to protect from moths, and the 
like. Offer these to any Cleaning and 
Renovating establishment and see what 
they would say. Would not the answer 
be, ‘I know my business, thank you.”’ 
There is the advice as to the care of in- 
fants. Here is offered, in the paper now 
serving as an instance, the following: 

‘*During the first year the only suitable 
nourishment for an infant is its own 
mother’s milk, or that of a healthy wet- 
nurse. Suckling should be repeated every 
two hours—less frequently at night.”’ 

And again. 

**Avoid all those compounds which are 
not superior to natural foods.”’ 

When we contrast this kind of advice 
with the popular superstition about the 
marvellous infallibility of the maternal 
instinct, there seems to be a mistake 
somew here—perhaps two. 

If the mothers have this mysterious, un- 
erring guide to teach them what is best 
for their children—(and if they have it at 
all it vught surely to come in play in this 
primal function of feeding the baby!—) 
then why do they need directions from 
mere men? i 

Again, if they do not have it, can it be 
supposed that they would undertake so 
important a business with no better source 
of information than these irresponsible 
newspaper items? There seems to be 
a serious deficiency somewhere in this 
mother business; and it does not seem as 
if the Woman’s Paper was equal to sup- 
plying it. Suppose we offer ‘Hints to 
Shopkeepers,’’ to the managers of our 
big stores; or ‘‘Advice on the Care of Car- 
nations’? to the florist,—would not each 
promptly reply, ‘I know my business!’’ 

Here is the core of the trouble. If a 
man does not know his business he fails, 
and has to give it up and try another. 
Under pressure of this law men take their 
work seriously and learn what they have 
to do. The sifting process of failure 
finally brings them to what they can do, 
—or, if they can do nothing, if they are 
complete and proven failures, other men 
can learn by them what to avoid. 

But if the woman does not know her 
business she can not give it up and take 
another—she is maintained in her incapa- 
city by Mr. Jones—who pays the freight; 
and very heavy freight it often is. 

Thus subsidized, women do not take 
their business seriously, do not learn it as 
men learn theirs; and, what is worse, their 
failures give no useful lesson to the others 
—for each stands, or falls, alone—in ‘‘the 
privacy of the home.”’ 

In this position of isolated inefficiency, 
without previous training, and prevented 
by the ceaseless pressure of her duties 
from learning how to do them while she 
has them to do, the woman’s difficulties 
can only be alleviated by some medium of 
information which can penetrate the pri- 
vacy of the home, and give these eternal 
teaspoonfuls of advice, over and over con- 
tinually. 

Hence the woman’s paper in its popular 
and successful form. Does its popularity 
and its success indicate the proportion of 
incapacity among women? 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 








PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 

Among the English friends of peace and 
arbitration who propose to attend the Bos- 
ton Congress in October is Miss Sophia 
Sturge of Birmingham. Peculiar interest 
attaches to the intended visit of Miss 
Sturge to Boston; for it was her father, 
the eminent English philanthropist, Jo- 
seph Sturge, the friend of so many of our 
anti-slavery leaders (the beautiful poetical 
tributes to whom by Whittier and his sis- 
ter will be remembered), who in Boston, 


ganization of the women workers, 





in 1841, first proposed an International 
Peace Congress. That first peace congress 
met in London in 1843, with many of the 
Massachusetts men in attendance to whom 
Sturge had broached his idea. In the 
great -peace congresses which followed 
during the next few years, Joseph Sturge 
and Henry Richard were the most efficient 
English co-workers with our own Elihu 
Burritt. It is io fond remembrance of 
her father’s relation to Boston and the 
old peace congresses that Miss Sturge 
plans to come to the congress here in Oc- 
tober; although, always earnest and ac- 
tive herself in the great causes which 
commanded her father’s devotion, she has 
special schemes of her own for peace 
work which she wishes to make known to 
the workers here. 

The widow ot Henry Richard, the friend 
of Sturge and Burritt and Sumner, so long 
the influential secretary of the English 
Peace Society, may also come over to the 
congress. Mrs. Richard is still most ac- 
tive in the peace cause in England, presi- 
dent of the Peace Union, the leading or- 
She 
was present at the Rouen Congress last 
autumo; and ber presence here in Octo- 
ber would be grateful. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN POLITICS. 


(Coztinued from First Page) 


pired to any such distinction as this, and 
looked forward to ber two years’ incum- 
bency in the office witb real dread. She 
was not a crying woman, but the mayor of 
Holden gignalized her victory by crying 
herself to sleep when the fatal returns 
came in. 

The next day she sat down and thonght 
it out. A week later at a called meeting 
of the Federation she laid her policy before 
the women who had placed her in nomi- 
nation, and alsoa list of the appointments 
she wished to make, There were not 
many, and they were approved aft once; 
most of them had been suggested by the 
organization. Then sbe rose and stood 
facing the women for a moment. 

“I have not given you the name of the 
man I have decided upon as chief of po- 
lice,’ she said slowly, ‘‘because I know 
you will feel that Iam making a serious, 
perhaps a fatal mistake, but I have not 
come to this decision without long and 
careful deliberation. The issue of our 
campaign was the enforcement of the 
laws against gambling and compelling the 
midnight and Sunday closing of the sa- 
loons, with the understanding that the 
new council will pass an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor in the city 
limits.’’ 

She paused, as she found it difficult to 
proceed, and some of the women nodded 
encouragingly. 

‘Tl have decided,” she said, *‘to ask Mr. 
Charles Case to be our chief of police.’’ 

A bomb could not have made a greater 
sensation. Charles Case was known as 
the one professional gambler who had 
never shut up during the sporadic occa- 
sions when other knights of the cloth had 
been driven from the town. He was 
known, too, as in league with the most 
corrupt politicians of both parties, work- 
ing wherever he believed his interests 
would be best served. 

“Sally! Are you out of your mind!” 
cried Mr. Gray, half hysterically. 

‘*No,”’ answered Mrs. Grenfell. ‘‘I am 
not mad, but speak the words of truth 
and soberness, Friends, you all know 
the history of this office. We have tried 
appointing men who were known as good 
citizens, even church-members, and they 
have proved woefully inefficient. They 
don’t know anything about what they 
ought to do, or where to find the very 
men they should apprehend. Nothing io 
their experience has taught them what to 
do in sucha place. Now Mr. Case knows. 
He has evaded the law so often that he 
knows just how it is done. He knows the 
dangerous element, and they know him. 
Even we, who do not know him by sight, 
know that he is a man who never breaks 
his word for anyone or anything. If he 
will take this place, when he takes his 
oath of office every gambler and saloon 
man in town will know that the oath will 
be kept. I have not talked with him, for 
I would not until I had laid the matter 
before you; you had aright to know, but 
if you will trust me I believe you will 
never be sorry.”’ 

“If he says he will, he will,’’ said Norah 
Kelly, emphatically. ‘‘He promised the 
Hartwell people three hundred votes last 
Tuesday night; they’d given him $600, 
and he came in Monday night and gave 
them back the money, and told them he 
couldn’t get the votes and wouldn’t take 
it. Everyone says he is honest.”’ 

“If he disappoints us it will be an awfal 
blow,’’ ventured Mrs. Harbison doubt- 
fully, ‘‘but I suppose he could be removed 
for cau e.”’ 

**You go ahead, Sally,’”’ said Mrs. Gray 
heartily, ‘‘and we’ll stand by you.”’ 

When Mr. Case received a note from the 
new mayor asking him to cail, he was 











nonplussed, but he went at the appointed 
time, and without any preliminary Sara} 
Grenfell asked him to accept the position 
of chief of police. 

**What?’’ he said, leaning forward, with 
such a look of perplexity that she smiled, 
‘“‘My hearing isn’t what it used to be; 
what did you say, if you please?”’ 

**Will you confer the favor on me of 
consenting to act as chief of police?’ she 
repeated, clearly. 

The man walked up and down the room 
a time or two, and then sat down heavily, 
*‘Do you know who I am, and what you 
are asking?” he said, finally. 

**Yes, | know about you, Mr. Case, | 
have known you many, many years, 
Sometimes I have followed you in work 
among the poor; I have been ashamed 
that you found out their distress first. | 
have never spoken to you before, but | 
have never heard of your doing a mean or 
a dishonest thing.”’ 

‘‘My business is a mean business; if 
you come down to it, you couldn’t say it 
was an honest business,”’ he said, harshly, 
“I have never robbed poor devils, and 
young boys; I don’t allow them in my 
place, but men will gamble, and when 
they play in my rooms they have to play 
square. I’m on the square, but it’s a 
crooked business; human nature is crook. 
ed as far as I can see. I’m too old to 
learn new ways.”’ 

Sarah Grenfell picked up a letter from 
the desk before her. ‘‘It is from Helen,” 
she said; ‘‘she and your Nellie are on the 
same corridor at the University; she says 
Nellie is a genius, and that the girls open 
their doors to listen when she practises, 
for her music is something to dream of, 
Don’t you think, for Nellie’s sake, you 
could learn new ways, straight ways, in- 
stead of the old crooked ones? The girls 
will be home next month, It would be 
pleasanter for her to come home to a 
father who is a city official, than toa 
father who is making trouble for city offi- 
cials, wouldn’t it? I don’t know what 
led you into this life, but—you need not 
stay in it.’’ 

“Are you trying. to reform me for my 
daughter’s sake?’’ he asked, with a keen 
look at her troubled face. 

**No,”’ she said, frankly; ‘‘I will be as 
honest as you are; I am asking you to do 
this because I believe you cau be the best 
chief we have ever had in Holden; I be- 
lieve you will enforce the laws; I believe 
the men who are engaged in this wretch- 
ed line of business will take your appoint- 
ment as a notice to leave.”’ 

*‘Do you believe you can keep men 
from gambling and drinking whiskey?” 
he asked, incredulously. 

**Perhaps not,’’ she answered, “but I 
believe we can prevent their gambling and 
drinking in this town; I believe you can 
do it. Iam not sure of anybody else who 
could, Will youtry?”’ Shestood up and 
held out her hand, and Charles Case took 
it in his and looked at it curiously. 

“l’ve held a good many hands,’ he 
said, half quizzically, ‘tin my time, but so 
far as I remember, this is the first time I 
ever saw a helping hand. Yes, I'll do it, 
but I hate to have you stand the things 
they’ll say for your appointing, me.” 

“Do you?” she said, brightly. ‘‘Then 
you will show them how much better 
judge of human nature I am than my— 
our critics are.”’ 

The announcement of Case’s appoint- 
ment as chief was received with absolute 
horror by upright and conservative Hol- 
den; there was some talk of impeachment 
proceedings. People stood on the corners 
and talked about it; they met in stores 
and talked about it; they dropped into 
offices and talked again. The newspapers 
said little, as if too astounded to say any- 
thing. 

Judge Lindsay shook his head, but 
Bowers, who had started the Grenfell 
boom, was not to be shaken in his trust 
in her. 

‘Jest hold on a minute,” he argued. 
‘For the land’s sake, ain’t there nobody 
in this town who can see through a lad- 
der? All you high an’ mighty folks that’s 
havin’ fits because Case got this job ain't 
a patchin’ to the consternation that’s 
struck the poker gents. They’re takin’ 
it a heap harder than you are. The worst 
of ’em has hit the trail a’ready. No usé 
buckin’ up agin Charley. What he says 
goes, and so fer as them fellers is con- 
cerned he has spoke the magic word, 
which is ‘git,’ and they’re a’going to git 
mighty lively. Mis’ Grenfell, she’s lived 
in these diggin’s too long fer to be makin’ 
any mistakes. As fer Charley Case, if he 
says this town is goin’ to be a shut-dow2 
village, Sahary will be flowin’ with milk 
an’ honey before you git anything heaten- 
er than sody water here.”’ 

It tonk some time for the law-breakers 
of Holden to realize that their dies iraé 
was come; it took even longer to convince 
the conservatives that Mrs. Grenfell’s e- 
periment was a success, but as vagabonds 
and “tin-horns’ gave the town a wide 
berth, and the record of those arrested 
for selling liquor illegally showed the dis- 
couragement that had settled as a pall 
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over that business, they began to admit 
it; half regretfully at first, and then cor- 
dially with words of approbation for the 
woman mayor and encouragement for the 
mao who had proved that even crooked 
human nature may become straight if it 
has a chance. While Mrs. Grenfell re- 
fused a renomination, Charley Case seems 
to have life tenure of office, for he has 
been appointed bi-annually ever since.— 
Ellis Meredith, in Union. Signal. 
Denver, Col. 





wIDOWS OF REVOLUTION STILL LIVING. 

The most notable pension granted by 
Congress was to Rebecca Mayo, of New- 
berne, Pulaski County, Va. She is one 
of the two surviving widows of the Amer- 
ican Revolutionary War. The other is 
Esther Damon, of Plymouth Union, Vt. 
Mrs. Mayo had her pension increased 
from $8 to $25. The sponsor for the bill 
was Campbell Slemp, the only Republican 
Congressman from Virginia. 

Rebecca Mayo is the widow of Stephen 
Mayo, who rendered four terms of service 
in the Revolutionary War, covering nearly 
the entire period from the fall of 1776 to 
the fall of 1781. He was a participant in 
the battles of Brandywine and German- 
town. 

Rebecca Dawson was a young woman 
living in Fluvanna County in 1834, and 
here met and was wed by Stephen Mayo, 
then 77 years old, and a pensioner on ac- 
count of military service. They lived to- 
gether until March 16, 1847, when he died. 
She is now more than 90 and helpless. 
She was paralyzed several years ago and 
is almost totally deaf, 

She requires constant attendance, which 
is given by a widowed daughter, who is 
herself an invalid, and who is upward of 
three score and five years old. Their only 
possession consists of a small cabin and 
three-fourths of an acre of Jand in the 
foothills of Pulaski County. Their only 
income is the pension, and the wages of 
two granddaughters who hire out as ser- 
vants, 

Esther Damon, the other surviving 
widow, is now upward of 80 years old. 
She is drawing a pension from the govern- 
ment and is in better circumstances in 
every way than Mrs, Mayo. Until recent- 
ly there was a third widow of the Revolu- 
tion who drew a pension from the govern- 
ment. She was Mrs. Nancy Jones, of 
Jonesboro’, Tenn. Her husband died 
nearly. sixty years ago and she lived until 
last year. There are more than a dozen 
widows of the war of 1812 still living. 





THE WOMAN ASTRONOMER AT HARVARD. 

Through her work at the Harvard Ob- 
servatory, Mrs. Williamina P. Fleming 
has become well-known throughout the 
scientific world. She has the further dis- 
tinction of being the only woman who has 
ever received an official appointment from 
the Harvard University Corporation. 

Mrs. Fleming was born in Dundee, 
Scotland, in 1857. Sheattended the pub- 
lic schools of her native town, in which 
she afterwards taught for five years ac- 
cording to the Scotch ‘‘pupil-teacher’’ 
system, At the age of twenty she mar- 
ried, and a few years later came to Amer- 
ica, 

Of Mrs. Fleming’s scientific work, 
Pauline Carrington Bouvé writes in Mod- 
ern Women as follows: 

“Soon after arriving in America, Mrs, 
Fleming found herself in straightened cir- 
cumstances and wisely determined to take 
up some line of work that would enable 
her to meet the increasing demands of 
family existence, for now there was a 
child to provide and care for. Mathemat- 
ics had been her favorite study at school, 
and so, very naturally, bookkeeping and 
accounting suggested themselves to her 
mind as possible means of profit. Con- 
scientiously and seriously she set herself 
to the task of acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of each of these branches of study, 
and it was the acquisition of this know!l- 
edge that in a somewhat indirect way 
brought about her astronomical work. 

“Beginning as a copyist for one of the 
Observatory professors, she soon under- 
took the simpler computations and at 
Once showed that she possessed the rare 
and peculiar mental faculties necessary 
for scientific research. 

“It was not long before her gifts in this 
direction gained recognition, and year by 
year the responsibilities of her position 
increased until she received the appoint- 
ment of curator of the famous Astropho- 
tographic Library of the Observatory. 

“This library, which is the only one of 
its kind in the world, contains two hun- 
dred thousand photographic plates, all of 
which have to be examined and discussed 
by Mrs. Fleming and her assistants, These 
are the complete records of the sky for 
8very year since 1890, and the partial 
records from 1866. 

“In the course of examining these 
Plates, over a million of which have come 
under her special examination, Mrs. Flem- 





ing bas discovered a great number of va- 
riables and has confirmed the discovery 
of several new stars. It is due to her in- 
defatigable and zealous efforts that the 
number of known stars whose spectrum 
is of the third type, has been increased 
from one thousand to three thousand, 
while the number of the rare class of fifth 
type stars, has been raised from sixteen 
to fifty-seven. Prof. Edward Pickering 
makes the authoritative statement that ‘at 
no other observatory have any stars of the 
last-mentioned class been discovered dur- 
ing eleven years.’ Mrs. Fleming bas also 
discovered nearly two hundred new vari- 
able stars by means of the bright hydrogen 
lines in the spectra, and in each case has 
proved their variability from the photo- 
graphic charts of the same regions. In 
1890 she announced, from its spectrum, 
that a certain star.in the constellation of 
Cygnus was variable and she has (besides 
various other celestial achievements) had 
the distinguished honor of being the first 
discoverer of the planetary nebule by 
means of photography. 

‘During the last fifteen years, nine new 
stars have been discovered, and six of 
these were discovered by her. 

**Besides looking after all the routine 
work done by her assistants, Mrs. Fleming 
helps to edit the Annals of the Observatory 
and finds time now and then to contribute 
articles to astronomical journals and todo 
comput+ tions of mountain heights for the 
Appalachian Club. 

‘Knowing all this, it is interesting to 
learn that the other side of life—the pure- 
ly feminine side—has not been lost in the 
strain of intellectual and scientific pur- 
suits. In reply to some remark made by 
the writer of this article on some domestic 
question, Mrs. Fleming made the startling 
announcement, with a bright smile, that 
the servant question held no alarms for 
her. ‘Oh,’ she exclaimed, ‘I never care 
whether my maid or cook stays or leaves, 
because I don’t mind housework, and I 
know how to cook a good dinner as well 
as half of the women installed in our 
kitchens.’”’ F.M. A. 





SHE GOT HER DIPLOMA. 


In this season of school and college 
commencements, Booker Washington’s 
story of Anna Davis, a Tuskegee student, 
is good to read and remember. Because 
of some misunderstanding about her 
studies the young woman could not grad: 
uate. She accepted her failure without 
whimpering, and determined to make the 
most of what she had. 

“T have some education, Mr. Washing- 
ton,’’ she said to him, ‘‘and I will go 
where it will be useful.”’ 

Thed the people at Tuskegee lost sight 
of her fora while. But her deeds did not 
lag behind her intention and her speech. 
She went into the “black belt’’ of Alaba- 
ma and picked out the most hopeless 
community she could find. She took the 
wreck of a log cabin which was occasion- 
ally used as a schoolhouse. The men 
were poverty-stricken and illiterate, and 
unable to use to advantage what little 
they had. They mortgaged their crops 
every year to pay the rents of their 
hovels. 

It was a situation to appal the stoutest 
heart. But Anna Davis installed herselt 
in the miserable log schoolhouse, and first 
won the interest and sympathy of the 
children. 

Next she induced all the parents to 
meet there. She taught them enough 
arithmetic to know the value of their 
earnings and to appreciate the folly of 
their mortgages. ‘ She had learned some- 
thing of the business side of agriculture at 
Tuskegee, and she taught them that, 
Then she went from cabin to cabin to 
teach by example a better way of living. 

The result of that single-handed cour- 
age was seen by Mr. Washington when 
he visited the community a year ago. 
There was a frame schoolhouse on the 
site of the old cabin, and all the children 
were going to school eight months in the 
year. The crops bad increased; the men 
were out of debt; small, decent frame cot- 
tages had taken the place of the tumble- 
down shanties, and were owned by the 
occupants. The people had scraped and 
saved to put up the frame schoolhouse 
before they thought of bettering their 
own homes, 

It had been done in four years, and Mr. 
Washington asked his old pupil how she 
had done it all. 

**T will tell you how I did it,’’ she said, 
simply. Then she showed him an ac- 
count book with the contributions to the 
school-building fund. There were some 
small cash contributions, but there were 
more contributions of eggs and chickens 
to be sold for the school. 

Besides this they had a little cotton- 
plantation of their own. The children 
cleared a piece of land behind the school- 
house and worked on it every day after 
school. They raised two bales of cotton 
@ year, and that kept them going. 

After telling this story Mr. Washington 





said he wanted to add that ‘‘Tuskegee has 
since done what it should have had the 
wisdom to do before. They gave Anna 
Davis her diploma.”’ 





CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BLUE-EYED GRASS. 


BY MARY AUSTIN. 


Blue-eyed grass in the meadow 
And yarrow-blooms on the hill, 

Cat-tails that rustie and whisper, 
And winds that are never still; 


Blue-eye i grass in the meadow, 
A linnet’s nest near by, 

Blackbirds caroling clearly 
Somewhere between earth and sky; 


Blue-eyed grass in the meadow, 
And the laden bee’s low hum, 
Milkweeds all by the roadside, 
To tell us summer is come. 
—June St. Nicholas. 
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THE MOTHERLESS CHICKS. 
A True Story. 





BY HENRIETTA LEE COULLING, 


It was on a dear old Southern plauta- 
tion where there were a large number of 
hens. 

In the spring, when the hens wanted to 
sit, it was sometimes difficult to get eggs 
enough for them all to hatch out broods 
of downy chicks. There was one old yel- 
low hen who was always trying to sit, and 
Aunt Frances, the cook, who also took 
charge of the poultry, did not like her be- 
cause she thought the hen did not do her 
duty in the matter of laying. 

The other hens did not like the yellow 
hen, and there were only two creatures in 
the barnyard who had anything to do 
with her, These were a rooster, who, as 
Aunt Frances said, was all legs, no meat, 
and no feathers, and whose awkward and 
ungainly strut made the children laugh, 
and a poor little dog whose leg had been 
broken and his tail half cut off by an un- 
kind driver. 

The hen, the rooster, and the dog were 
always together, and were happy when 
in each other’s company. As the hen 
and the rooster stood side by side cluck- 
ing to each other in their language, dog- 
gie would frisk and jump about them and 
wag his stump of a tail in delight. 

At last Aunt Frances declared that, as 
the hen had been sitting for weeks upon 
a glass egg, which had been used as a 
nest egg, and on some round stones which 
the boys had put in the nest, she would 
put her upon real eggs. 

When the thirteen little chickens at 
last appeared, and were running about 
bright and lively, the old hen, worn out 
with long sitting, died of exhaustion and 
left them orphans. The rooster and the 
dog mourned for her, and every one spoke 
of how desolate they looked. 

The children were much _ surprised 
when Aunt Frances came into the house 
saying: ‘‘Dat ole no-feathered, long-legged 
rooster done ‘dopted dat yeller hen’s 
chickens, and dat dog helpin’ him.”’ 

Going out into the barnyard, they saw 
the rooster proudly strutting up and down 
followed by the entire brood. 

When night came, the rooster spread 
his wings as he had seen the mother hen 
do, and the chicks crept under them and 
kept warm. Until the chickens were 
nearly grown the rooster took care of 
them and the dog fought their battles. 

Family cares caused the foster-father to 
grow thinner and more ungainly than 
ever, but there was not a chicken in all 
the thirteen who did not love him.— 
Zion's Herald. 





HUMOROUS. 


Foozle—Do you think it wrong to play 
golf on Sunday? 

Niblick—I think it wrong to play such a 
game as you do any day in the week.— 
Boston Transcript. 


“You mustn’t cough so much, Willie,”’ 
his mother said. 

“IT can’t help it, mamma,’’ replied the 
little boy with the long golden curls. 
‘Something amuses me in my throat.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


A young married man of Golconda, in 
the greatest excitement, flew to the tele- 
graph office of histownand wired his wife’s 
relatives as follows: ‘‘Twins to-day, more 
to-morrow.’’—Lyre. 


“I should think you would be ambi- 
tious for political distinction.”’ 

**No” answered Mr. Cumrox, ‘I don’t 
care for it. My daughter has studied 
painting, and her pictures of me are funny 
enough without calling in the aid of any 
professional cartoonist.” — Washington 
Star. 


Mrs. Kidd—Really, John, I wish you'd 
punish this boy. He kept making the 
queerest noises all through the service 
this morning. 

Irrepressible Child—Boo hoo! ’Twasn’t 
my fault. Itold you I was a fire-engine 
before we started.— Brooklyn Life. 


A man who wanted to communicate 


with a Mr. Jones looked in the telephone | for sale at this studio 


directory and then called up a number. 
Presently came through the receiver a soft 
feminine “‘Halloa,” and he asked: ‘“‘Who 
is that?” 

“This is Mrs. Jones.” 

‘Have you any idea where your hus- 
band is?”’ 

He couldn’t understand why she rang 
off so sharply, until he looked in the book 
again and discovered that he had called up 
the residence of a widow!—Tit. Bits (Lon- 
don). 








SUMMER EXCURSION RATES 
VIA BOSTON & ALBANY BR. E., 
IN EFFECT JUNE 1ST. 
The first edition of the Boston & AL- 
BANY R. R. Summer Excursion Tariff has 
been issued, announcing rates in effect 


June ist to Adirondack Mountains, Ni- | 


agara Falls, Michigan points, etc. Copies 
may be secured at principal ticket offices, 
or application to A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. 
Agt., Boston. 











Tremont Turkish ° 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A, M. tol P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 














American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 








WE COME TO YOU (much larger than we 

are here, of course, and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10c.; 12 for 20c.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 

Yours in love and service, Six Litre Kits. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho UsEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flouré¢ nd mixes 
lo Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tswanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
62nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Bredhead, Wis. 

















FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons in 
French and in —y Ue on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 


‘Tufts College Medical School, 
| Tufts College Dental School, 


' Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


| are now located in their new building 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures « m- 
menced Oct. 1, , 1903, and continues 
| eight months. 


| For catalogues of either schoo! * other 
| information, address the Secretary, 


| CHARLES P. THAyer, A. M., M. D.., 
416-430 Huntington Ave.. 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialista 


| Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20, a being 
annually available for study. 


| 

| 

| 

| For catalogues and information apply to 
| FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registra® 
| 685 Boylston Street, Boston. 

| 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 19.3. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 


1904. Prepares for all coileges that admit 
women. 








rite for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 








54th Annual Session. Thorough course, Four 


years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
2ist St. & N. College Ave,., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— —— 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 
Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 








Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
Saree, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halis for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some eee wasting machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription,of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are bs maces by 4 an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furn: 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


| ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


| Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 











CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


--wITH— 
| MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS. 


For itinerary address 
3083 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y- 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
e satinue to send it until payment is made, and 
sullect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office — whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
o- not—is responsible for the payment. 








VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Convention of the Vermont 
Suffrage Association will be held in Wocd- 
stock, Wednesday and Thursday, June 22 
and 23 Ample provision will be made for 
all who may attend, but it will facilitate 
the work of the committee to receive the 
names of those who expect to be present at 
the earliest date. They should be sent to 
the undersigned. The sessions will prove to 
be of much interest, particularly as Mr. 
Henry B Blackwell is to be present. 

(Mrs.) Mary Grace CANFIELD, 
Woodstock, Vt. 
Woodstock, Vt., June 11, 1904. 





SUMMER CLASSES FOR WOMEN. 








The Woman’s Educational and Indus- 


ing quality already in purely masculine 
government. It is our hope and confident 
belief that women as voters will be an in- 
fluence for peace, conciliation, and sympa- 
thetic codperation. Oneof the strongest 
arguments for woman suffrage is that 
women are unlike men and that as voters 
they will bring into government an ele- 
ment of amenity now sadly lacking. 
Therefore we do not find the record of 
such exceptional achievements especially 
inspiring. They only show that women 
are capable of military service. Put these 
are not the positions or the qualities 
which best befit the daughters and sisters 
and wives and mothers of men. 
H. B. B. 





WOMEN VERSUS MONOPOLY. 

“The only two courageous persons who 
have successfully challenged the money 
kings of the day are women,” says the 
Journal of Education. “It was a woman, 
unaided by men, who held up all tax- 
dodging corporations in Chicago, and now 
it is a woman, unaided by men, who has 
probed to the bottom the economic wound 
as represented by the Standard Oil mag- 
nates, who defied the mightiest men in 
railroad leadership, in political tactics, 
and in statesmansbhip. 

‘In each case it has been a quiet, de- 
termined woman who has done it, not as 


trial Union, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, | g woman, not because she was a woman, 
is doing a work so important and 80 U8@-| not for the cause of woman, but for bu- 
ful to young women that it ought to be | manity, for social and economic progress, 


made known to the entire country, and | gy op triumphs are majestic. 


multiplied in every town and city, With- | 
out endowment, and making no lofty pre- 


In each 
case the woman has made researches un- 


| paralleled by men, and has put the case 


tensions as an industrial college, it en- |of the public with a skill and force at- 


ables women to acquire in a few months, 
at a very small expense, the technical | 
ability to earn an independent livelihood. | 

For instance, it has planned two summer | 
courses, each commencing July 5, and 
each giving two lessons a week for six 
weeks in the following useful arts: 

1. Elementary dressmaking: Making un- 
dergarments aud unlined cotton dresses 
from patterns. This class will meet Tues- 
days and Thursdays, 9 30 to 11.30 A. M,. 
Instructor, M. Ethelyn Cameron. 

2. Shirt-waists: Cutting, fitting, and 
making -plain and tucked shirt - waists 
from patterns. This class will meet | 
Wednesdays and Fridays, 9.30 to 11.30) 
A. M. Instructor, M. Ethelyn Cameron. 

The tui'ion for either course will cost 
only $3. Payable in advance. Registra- 
tion will be made on July 1 and 2, 9 30 to 
10.80 A. M., and all summer pupils are 
asked to register at this time. Office 
hours are from 9 to 9.380 A. M., until | 
June 25, For further information write 
or apply to the instructor. 

For the practical uses of life, to young 
women of small means, such instruction 
as this will be of inestimable value in 
after life, giving such a foundation as will | 
lift its recipients into the domain of | 
skilled industry. We wish that every 
young woman in Boston, rich or poor, 
might join these summer classes. They 
will be worth more than a college course, 
if both cannot be had. Men and women | 
alike need such training as will forever 
save them from poverty and destitution. 
Any one who cap do well what other peo- 
ple need to have done is sure of a compe- 
tence, and need never come to want. 

The value of such classes as these is 
that they do not waste months or years in | 
preparation for work. They do not fill | 
the mind with academic knowledge of lit- 
tle direct value. The knowledge how to | 
boil a potato or make a soup is of more 
value to human health and bappiness 
than that of Greek or algebra; if both 
cannot be had, give the practical the pref- 
erence. Industrial training should come 
first. Every boy and girl should learn 
the homely lesson of how to fulfill the 
duties and supply the needs of daily life. 
Thus having thereby acquired the ability 
of self-support, artistic and scientific in- 
struction will be more readily acquired 
and made available afterwards, 

Our advice to every young person is— 
learn to do something useful that sup- 
plies a public need. Be cook, housemaid, 
plumber, dentist, dressmaker, tailor, book- 
keeper, compositor, typewriter, stenog- 
rapher, milliner, carpenter, mason, archi- 
tect, surveyor, gardener, florist, bee-keep- 





er, chicken-raiser, machinist—no trade 
will come amiss. Why not begin this 
summer by joining the summer classes 
for women? H. B. B. 


“WOMEN IN WARFARE.” 

Under this heading the Chicago Record- 
Herald of May 29, contains a lively sketch 
of twelve women who have distinguished 
themselves as active participants in actual 
warfare. According to the logic of some 
opponents of woman suffrage, political 
rights should have been accorded to these 
heroines as a recompense for their belli- 
cose achievements, on the principle that 
only those who fight should vote, 

But to the advocates of equal suffrage | 
such qualities and achievements would 
seem rather to disqualify such women for , 
the useful exercise of political power. 
There is altogether too much of the fight- 


| tained by no man,”’ 





WOMEN’S PLANKS FOR PARTY PLATFORMS 

A decisive step looking toward the abo- 
lition of polygamy was taken by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National League 
of Women’s Organizations, held recently 
at the home of Mrs. Frederick Schoff, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Both the Republican and Democratic 
parties at their coming national conven- 


| tions are to be asked to insert planks look- 


ing to its suppression, 
For the Republican party the preamble 
and resolutions proposed, are these: 


When the Republican party was created 
and commenced its marvellous career for 
good, it demanded in its first national 
platform that slavery and polygamy, the 
twin relics of barbarism, be abolished. 

Slavery has been destroyed, but the 
other twin relic lifts up its hideous head 


| and defies the power of the government to 


destroy it. 

We pledge the Republican party anew 
to pass such laws as will uprovt polyg- 
amy in all the Mormon communities. We 
demand the separation of Church and 


| State in political affairs and the utter de- 


struction of polygamy. 
For the Democratic national convention 
at St. Louis the following was prepared: 


Recent investigations before the Senate 
committee on privileges and elections in 
Congress having shown the vital connec- 
tion between Church and State obtaining 
in a large part of our country under Mor- 
mon domination, also the humiliation of 
womanhood and the destruction of the 


| American idea of bome in connection with 


the same; 

We therefore pledge the Democratic 
party anew to pass such laws as will up- 
root polygamy in all Mormon communi- 
ties. We demand the separation of 


, Church and State in political affairs and 


the utter destruction of polygamy. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Among the students who were gradu- 
ated this week from the Massachusetts 
State Agricultural College at Amherst, 
was Miss Esther Cushman, of Northamp- 
ton, the first woman to complete the full 
horticultural course at that institution. 
Miss Cushman is to be an entomologist, 
and will have a position in Washington. 
Miss Justine Hunt, of Jamfica Plain, and 
Miss Monica Sanborn, of Salem, are two 
other Massachusetts girls who have suc- 
cessfully pursued the horticultural course 
at Amherst. Miss Susan Livers, of South 
Boston, and Miss Spaulding, a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke College, whose home is in 
South Hadley, have likewise been study- 
ing happily and comfortably this last year 
among the large body of men at the Am- 
herst Agricultural College. 

A graduate of Trinity College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., bas very successfully contro- 
verted the assertion that college girls are 
averse to matrimony. She was Miss Mary 
E. Sheridan, of Dubuque, Ia., and was 
the first young woman to receive the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Letters from the col- 
lege. The next day she was married. 
Cardival Gibbons, in conferring her de- 
gree, said: ‘‘And she not only wins a 
Bachelor of Arts, but she had the arts to 
win a bachelor.”’ 

At the Vassar College commencement, 
President Taylor announced that the 
alumnz and friends of the college had 





raised the sum of $171,834.32 during the 
Jast two years, in order to meet the offer 
of John D. Rockefeller, who is a trustee of 
the college, to duplicate every dollar 
raised for the college up to $200,000, by 
June 1, 1904, the money to be used as an 
endowment fund. The graduating class 
numbered 178, the largest one in the his- 
tory of the college. 

Bryn Mawr College this year conferred 
the degree of doctor of philosophy on 
Edith Frances Claflin, of Massachusetts, 
in the subjects of Greek and Latin; Vir- 
ginia Ragsdale, of North Carolina, mathe- 
matics and physics; Marie Reimer, of New 
York, chemistry and physiology; Sara 
Henry Stites, of Pennsylvania, economics, 
politics and history; and Gwendolen 
Brown Willis, of Wisconsin, Greek and 
archeology. The Elizabeth Duane Gil- 
lespie scholarship in American history, 
founded in 1903 by the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames of America, in 
memory of Elizabeth Duane Gillespie, was 
won this year by Edith Forsyth Sharp- 
less. Miss Sharpless is a daughter of 
President Sharpless, of Haverford College, 
and seems to have inherited her father’s 
historical aptitude, for the prize was open 
to all members of the sophomore and 
junior classes. F. M. A. 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

A chalk drawing of Mrs, Julia Ward 
Howe, by John Elliot, is made the frontis- 
piece of the June Critic. Atimely article 
is upon the present home life of Mark 
Twain, at his beautiful Italian palace. 
The remarkable ability and success of the 
young American actress, Miss Nance 
O’ Neil, is the subject of a paper by Char- 
lotte Porter. This issue also contains a 
review of Herbert Spencer’s ‘*Autobiog- 
raphy,’’ by Jeanette L. Gilder, and an an- 
tagonistic criticism of ‘Mrs, Wiggs,’’ by 
Charlutte Perkins Gilman, 

The National Magazine (Boston) for 
June treats in text and pictures of the 
three great news interests of the time— 
the World’s Fair at St. Louis, the war in 
the Far East, and the national political 
campaign. Edmund S. Hoch, assistant 
to the chief of exhibits, gives an account 
of the exhibit features of the exposition. 
The political article of the number is ‘The 
Semi-Centennial of the Republican Party,”’ 
a historical sketch by Charles M. Harvey, 
associate editor of the Globe-Democrat of 
St. Louis. Mary Caroline Crawford tells 
the story of ‘*‘The Boston Atheneum,”’ 
the heart of Old Boston, and gives new 
side-lights on famous authors who have 
frequented its historic chambers, 








The issue of The Outlook dated June 4 
is its Fifteenth Annual Illustrated Recre 
ation Number. In addition to the usual 
editorial and interpretative treatment of 
bews events, important public questions, 
and current literature, it contains a group 
of out-of-door articles, the majority of 
them fully illustrated. Most notable 
among these articles is the first instalment 
of Mr. Stewart Edward White's serial 
‘The Mountains.’’ This may be called a 
companion series to Mr. White’s ‘The 
Forest,’’ which was published in The Out- 
look last summer. ‘*The Mountains” 
pictures the author’s experiences in ex- 
ploration and camping out in a section of 
the California Sierras very little known. It 
abounds in practical suggestions for cam p- 
ing and woods life, and is infused with the 
spirit and love of nature, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 

Down at the Burlington depot, when 
Judge Jenkins exclaimed, “‘Oyez, oyez,’’ 
or words to that effect, about thirty well- 
dressed, good-looking ladies were waiting 
to vote. Whilethe room was crowded to 
suffocation, with that Western courtesy 
characteristic of a woman suffrage State, 
every man stepped back with an ‘After 
you, madam,”’ expression on his face, so 
the ladies all voted and passed out. 

In fact, courtesy and good nature were 
so much in evidence that each side gave 
the other every ‘‘facility’’ for voting 
“early and often.’’ Nobody had any 
‘kick coming’’ or going.—Dillon, Wyo., 
Double Jack. 





ECHOES FROM THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 





A Berlin correspondent of the New York 
World, under date of June 11, telegraphs 
an amusing interview with Miss Anthony 
in which she expresses a high opinion of 
Germano women, and says: 

‘They are making progress. Wait a few 
years and see what they will do. They 
are still creatures of tradition, but will 
soon grow out of it. This result will be 
helped by this Congress, the greatest 
thing of the kind the world has yet seen.” 

Miss Anthony adds: ‘‘This is a queer 
country. They took us out to some woods 
ten miles away and gave us supper on the 





way. They had an open gate in the woods 


and let us pass. I asked what the gate 
was for? They said, ‘To keep in the tame 
deer.’ When I asked what the deer were 
for, they told me ‘for the Emperor to 
come and shoot them.’ ”’ 

Miss Anthony welcomes publicity. She 
said: “The Dutch women wanted to ex- 
clude reporters from our meetings. Ridic. 
ulous! The more men we have with us 
the better.”’ 

Mrs. Henry Solomon of Chicago was 
equally gracious. She explained that her 
work was chiefly for the Jewish women. 

“Tam to meet several leading Jews to- 
day,’’ she said; ‘‘to start a Jewish woman’s 
league in Germany. 

‘*This is the greatest woman’s congress 
ever held. There is enthusiasm in it. 
Nearly every woman speaks English. I 
greatly admire the leaders, We are all in 
union. 

“The German women lack nothing in 
intelligence, but have a different way of 
educating themselves. Our foundation in 
America for female education is broader. 
We do not limit our girls to languages and 
playing piano. If the German woman is 
educated, she is a specialist. They spe- 
cialize here more than in the United States. 
They are now in the same position here 
that we were in ten years ago. Too often 
the German man thinks his wife is a doll 
or a cook, That will change in time; 
perhaps sooner than most people think. 
In Germany the women are really strug- 
gling for their rights. In America we are 
struggling for the right to perform duties; 
you see and appreciate the difference.’” 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Mrs. Pennypacker of Texas, the newly 
elected treasurer of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, who has been ad- 
miringly referred to as the **Little Whirl- 
wind,’’ has come rapidly to the front since 
two years ago, when she so frequently ex- 
pedited the business of the Los Angeles 
Convention by moving the previous ques- 
tion. Her frequently-offered motion be- 
came a joke, but the little woman herself 
became a favorite for her quick and relia- 
ble judgment. As president of the Texas 
Federation, she deserves much of the 
credit for the splendid accomplishments 
of that organization, this being conceded 
not only by her fellow-workers among 
the club women, but by the business men 
and legislators, who count her among 
their valued advisers in matters of pub!ic 
welfare in which the clubs have interest- 
ed themselves. 


A party of Colorado club women were 
discussing their visit to the Biennial and 
the election of Mrs. Decker, says the Den- 
ver News. One woman, who is a. promi- 
nent worker in Denver club circles, said 
that if she had any doubt about Mrs. 
Decker being one of the ablest women of 
the West, that doubt was removed after 
hearing her address on woman suffrage 
before the federated clubs. It was known 
that Mrs. Decker held strong views on 
this subject, and many Eastern and South- 
ern delegates wko were opposed to suf 
frage used this argument to defeat her 
for the presidency, but her speech was so 
conciliatory, diplomatic, and withal so 
convincing, that ali opposition melted 
away, showing a master mind. Another 
told how the Colorado women went with- 
out lunch because they would not crush 
and crowd for a place at one of the swell 
receptions given by the lady board of 
World’s Fair managers to the Federation. 
“I was proud of the dignified, ladylike 
bearing of the Colorado women,’’ she 
said, 


Early this year the Boston Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union took a 
step in codperation by forming an organi- 
zation among the Union’s employees, so 
that they may voice their needs and opin- 
ions, and become a real part of the Union 
fr which they work. The employees and 
the Board of Government appoint dele- 
gates, and these meet together once a 
iortnight. There is special provision 
made for a Court of Appeals in case of 
important interests at stake. Suggestions 
of possible improvement in rules and 
methods governing the work are invited. 
Already such interesting subjects as the 
ethics of buying, a time clock, individual 
laundry work vs. corporation laundry 
work, regulations and bills of fare of the 
Employees’ lunch room, luncheons as 
part of the weekly wage, etc., have been 
discussed. 





The women’s clubs and Kings County 
(N. Y.) Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union for a year and a half have support- 
ed a woman probation officer in the 
Brooklyn courts. Now they will add one 
at Coney Island, and as she will be a ‘‘po- 
liceman,’’ she will arrest abductors, and 
any one attempting to snare or drug girls. 
This work costs one hundred dollars a 
month, but it pays. 


The 34 State Federations belonging to 
the General Federation own and control 





1,016 libraries, containing 46,208 books, 
But the entire number of libraries Owned 
by the clubs is 4,655, containing in gj 
340,951 books, Four hundred and seventy. 
three public libraries have been estab. 
lished by the club women, and 23 Collec. 
tions of pictures and 47 portfolios are jp 
circulation. The Massachusetts Federg. 
tion has sent 26 libraries to other States, 
and thousands of books, 

The newest Federation is that of Vip. 
ginia, formed in April last. Its president 
is Mrs, Guy C. R. Allen of Wheeling, who 
is also president of the State Humane §p. 
ciety. The charities of Virginia are large. 
ly administered by the club women, gen. 
erous sums being placed in their hands by 
the State Legislature every year. Fifteen 
clubs, representing 600 members, are ip 
this new organization, and as many more 
have signified their intention of joining, 





The Clubhouse Club, which has jugt 
been formed in Boston, is made up of 
some of the stockholders in the corpora. 
tion which built and maintains the New 
Century Building, otherwise known ag 
the Woman’s Clubhouse. The object of 
the club is to promote good fellowship 
among the stockbolders and to forward by 
concerted action such good objects in 
svcial, philanthropic and reformatory 
lines as may from time to time present 
themselves; and also to advance the in. 
terests of the clubs through the medium 
of the clubhouse, Mrs. W. W. Potter ig 
president. F. M. A. 





IOWA SOCIETY MEDICAL WOMEN. 
MT. PLEASANT, IA., JUNE 9, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The annual meeting of the State Society 
of Medical Women was held in Des Moines, 
May 18 and 19, The headquarters of the 
society were in the Kirkwood Hotel. and 
the sessions were held in one of the hotel 
club-rooms, 

The program was a full one and the ses- 
sions were very profitable to all in attend- 
ance. The proceedings will be published 
in the Woman's Medical Journal, 

The strong feature of the program was 
the address of the president, Dr. Jennie 
McCowen, of Davenport. The progress 
of professional women and the welfare of 
this society are matters of deep interest to 
Dr. McCowen. But all questions bearing 
on the things which make for righteous- 
ness and the betterment of the human 
family appeal to her, and she has fre- 
quently with pen and voice given expres- 
sion to facts concerning health and hered- 
ity which should be carefully considered, 
Thursday evening, by invitation, Dr. Me 
Cowen gave an address before the [es 
Moines Society of King’s Daughters on 
Heredity and Pre-natal Influence. In her 
presidential address Dr. McCowen sug- 
gested that the society as an organization 
take up some definite line of work which 
should count along these lines, In ac- 
cordance with this suggestion the council 
will present to the next session some plan 
for work. 

Dr. Mary E. Bates, of Denver, Col., was 
the guest of the society, and added much 
to the interest of the sessions. Dr, Bates 
has had considerable experience in socio- 
Jogical work and in the legislative side of 
advance in reformatory work. She gave 
the society valuable information and sug- 
gestions. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Des Moines, through the president of the 
Federation, Mrs, W. F. Mitchell, gave the 
society a cordial welcome. 

The meeting adjourned on Thursday to 
attend the sessions of the State Medical 
Society, of which body many of the wom- 
en physicians are members. 

ANNA BuRNEt, M.D. 
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WHITE SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 





‘The individuals in a State who are no 
part of the ruling power are slaves,” says 
TheNew Voice. 

‘Slavery has various stages. The low- 
est form is chattel slavery; the next high- 
er is found in the crown colonies of Great 
Britain and the insular possessions of the 
United States Government; the next high- 
er grade of slavery is serfdom, then comes 
peasantry, then freemen who cannot vote, 
next voters who do not rule. The next 
highest stage in evolution will be voters 
who rule—who are sovereign. 

‘‘Where the voters rule it is a democ- 
racy. In some of the democracies the 
only ones who vote as yet are the men, 
but the tendency is for women to become 
voters, and in proportion as they do, the 
position of women will change in many 
respects. For example, under man-made 
laws one portion of the women are slaves 
of so lowa class that their names cannot 
be mentioned in society. When women 
become sovereigns,they will protect theim- 
selves and their daughters. 

“The slavery of the present day is par- 
tially described in a volume by Count Leo 
Tolstoy, published in 1901. It is entitled 
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‘The Slavery of Our Times,’ and he says: 
‘Imagine @ man from a country quite 
different from our own, with no idea of 
our history or of our laws, and suppose 
that, after showing him the various as- 
pects of our life, we should ask him what 
was the chief difference he noticed in the 
lives of our world? The chief difference 
which such a man would notice in the 
way people live is that some people—a 
smal! number—have clean, white hands, 
put only amuse themselves, spending on 
these amusements the results of millions 
of days devoted by other people to severe 
labor; but other people, always dirty, 
poorly clothed and lodged and fed, with 
soiled, horny hands, toil unceasingly from 
morning to night, and sometimesall night 
long, working for those who do not work, 
but who continually amuse themselves.’ 

“The above is applicable to the United 
States as well as to Russia. But there is 
in the United States alsoa special brand 
—a trustocracy, which has resulted in a 
centralization of wealth far beyond the 
dreams of anyone a hundred years ago, 
and whose lavish expenditures and de- 
baucheries far outrival orienta) monarchy 
at its height. And all of this wealth is 
heaped into the laps of the few by bond- 
men and bondwomen, most of whom im- 
agine that they are free.”’ 


+> 
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VIGILANT WOMEN INSPECTORS. 


The employment bureaus of Manhattan 
will have to “toe the mark”’ now, says 
the N. Y. Tribune, for there are women 
inspectors to keep a vigilant watch over 
them. These women, Mrs. W. Rodman 
Winslow, Miss M. J. Meegan and Miss 
Jane S. Klink, were appointed by Com- 
missioner of Licenses Fred L, Keating, 
and are at work, Their chief duty is to 
investigate employment agencies and see 
if the laws governing them are observed. 

Mrs. Winslow has been connected with 
a number of New York charities for sev- 
eral years. She applied for the position 
of inspector because of the chance it 
gives to study social and economic prob. 
lems. Chauncey M. Depew was one of 
Mrs. Winslow’s sponsors for the position. 
Miss Meegan has been associated with 
Randall’s Island for a number of years, 
first as a teacher in the school there and 
later as matron of the girls. Miss Klink, 
who is a graduate of the University of 
California, and who has the M. A. degree 
from the University of Chicago, is a mem- 
ber of various clubs in the city. 

These women are filled with enthusiasm 
for their new work, and are firm in the 
belief that there is much to be done to 
change the existing conditions of many of 
the employment-bureaus, They declare 
that many of these agencies are nothing 
but vice centres—getting girls in their 
clutches and then turning them over to 
disorderly houses. They assert several 
employment agencies make a regular 
business of capturing girls for Coney 
Island resorts. 

Strenuous measures are needed, and the 
new women inspectors are eager to apply 
them. 








SHE SAVED FOURTEEN LIVES. 


An interesting award, that of the Prix 
Jean-Dufour (worth £40), and a medal, 
were given by Mime. de Saint-Faron to 
Here, an Ushant fisherwoman, who 
succeeded in saving fourteen of the Ves- 
per’s crew from drowning. Recently she 
was given a silver medal, while on June 
1) the Sauveteurs de la Seine will give 
her a diploma at a meeting to be held 
under the presidency of M. Loubet. 
Kose Here, who was wearing the white 
starched cap and black costume of her 
was greeted with frantic cheers 
by the public. She isa slightly-built wo- 
man, with a sun-burned, pleasant face, 
and seemed particularly embarrassed by 
the compliments which were paid her. 
The facts of her heroic and successful act 
are probably fresh in most minds. The 
Vesper had run on the rocks off the Isle 
of Ushant. The night was very dark and 
foggy, and the seas were running high. 
The lifeboat Anais put out, and succeed- 
ed in taking off some 21 of the crew; the 
remainder, 14 in number, had put off in 
the only boat that could be lowered, and 
gone to seek a landing somewhere among 
the dangerous rocks. Hearing their cries, 
Rose Here descended the precipitous 
cliffs and guided the lifeboat, in the total 
Obscurity, to the place. “I have had 
three relatives swallowed up by the sea— 
my father, brother, and a nephew five 
years old—and I wished to help these un- 
forti:nates,” she said.—Paris (France) 
Mess nger, 


Rose 


locality, 





SUFFRAGE DOINGS IN NEW YORK. 





The annual meeting of the Kings Coun- 
ty Political Equality League was held on 
June 11 at Rockaway Park, L. I., the 
summer home of Mrs. Rebecca Talbot 
Perkins, and more than seventy five dele- 
gates and members of the seven auxiliary 
leagues in Brooklyn attended. 

Mrs. Martha Williams, the president, 





reviewed the work done by the League 
during the last year. The League contrib- 
uted liberally to the fund for the mainte- 
nance of the Brooklyn Women Probation- 
ary Officers, and donated funds to the 
New York State Federated Trade Schools 
for Girls, and also to the New York City 
Federation scholarships, raised by the 
child labor committee to send a little girl 
to school until she attained her fourteenth 
year, the child’s mother being a deserving 
widow. A number of books were con- 
tributed to the new library at Altamond, 
Alleghany County, N. Y., during the 
year. Reports from the several auxiliaries 
showed increased memberships and great- 
er enthusiasm in the work. 

The Kings County League has become 
a member of the Interurban Political 
Equality League, which comprises the 
leagues of all the counties adjacent to 
Kings. During last year two new auxil- 
iary leagues were organized—the Pros- 
pectand Young People’s Equality League. 

Mrs. Martha Williams, who has been 
president for the last two years, declined 
a reélection, having recently moved to 
Manhattan from Brooklyn. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President, Miss Ida Craft; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Isaac Cary; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Annie E. Merritt; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Emma Ribber; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Rose F. Brunner; auditors, 
Mrs. E. Warren, Mrs. Mary Furman, Mrs. 
P, D. Hackstaff. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Mary Pond, who graduates from 
Smith College this summer, plans to go 
abroad for the study of languages in Ger- 
many, to be absent from home about a 
year. 


The Home for Aged Couples held their 
annual garden party, June 11, at the Home 
on Walnut Ave. There were public exer- 
cises commemorating the twentieth anni 
versary of the dedication of the Home. 
Dr. Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, president 
of the corporation, presided, and there 
were addresses by Rev. A. H. Plumb, 
D. D., Rev. W. H. Van Allen, D. D., Rev. 
Francis H. Rowley, D. D., Col. J. Payson 
Bradley, and Rev. William Copley Wins- 
low, D. D. 


Through a small boy telling a patro- 
map that he ‘“‘knew where he could get 
money for nothing, as he saw men making 
it,’’ the police in Harlem yesterday caught 
two men in the act of making counterfeit 
coins. At the same time the police claim 
to have captured one of the most complete 
outfits for counterfeiting found in a long 
time. It included a stamp press, capable 
of making 500 coins an hour, a portable 
forge, 150 engravers’ tools, carpenters’ 
and blacksmith’s tools, a safe, thought to 
be filled with coins, and a large quantity 
of loose counterfeit halves, quarters, 
dimes and nickels. 





Henry Clews, under the title, ‘‘England 
and Russia in Our Civil War,’’ does not 
consider that the United States is under 
obligations to Russia for preventing Great 
Britain and France from recognizing the 
Southern Confederacy. He quotes a let- 
ter which he received some years ago 
from Mr. Gladstone, in which that states- 
man aflirmed that the British Cabinet 
never at any time dealt with the subject 
of recognizing the Southern States except 
to decline the proposition made by France, 
and that the proposition made by France 
was declined “without qualification, hesi- 
tation, delay or dissent.”’ 


A student of Filipino blood took the 
two leading prizes at the commencement 
of the Georgetown law school this year. 
‘‘And yet,’’ said Justice Shepard of the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals, as 
he presented the prizes to the young Ori- 
ental, ‘they tell us the rights of freedom 
and citizenship are not to be extended to 
that country.’ Judge Shepard must be 
aware that the leading prizes in our co- 
educational colleges are often taken by 
women. Yet they tell us that the rights 
of freedom and citizenship must forever 
be denied to American women, Is not a 
woman as deserving as a Filipino? 





Because of a misunderstanding as to the 
duties of the Jefferson Guards stationed 
at the house of the board of lady man. 
agers at the St. Louis Fair, it bas been 
found necessary to issue a special order 
defining the status of the guards. The 
members of the board assumed that the 
guards were general utility men, and the 
order just issued declares that guards 
shall not be asked to run errands, mend 
water pipes, or act as escorts to the mem 
bers of the board, but shall be considered 
as guards for the maintenance of order 
and protection of property. The matter 
was brought to a climax by the resigna- 
tion of one guard who objected to being 
an ‘‘errand boy.”’ 

The abduction of a wealthy American 
citizen resident in Tangier, Morocco, 





named Perdicaris, may develop a new pre- 
cedent that will be an improvement upon 
the one made in the Miss Stone case. In 
forwarding the ransom from Miss Stone’s 
friends in this country to the brigands, 
the government virtually recognized the 
business of brigandage and blackmail; but 
now the American consul has been in- 
structed to do or say nothing that would 
be tantamount to such recognition. This 
is a step in advance much to be commend- 
ed, although it is evident that the govern- 
ment’s pressure upon the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco has forced him to parley with and 
recognize crime in his own country. Of 
course, the root of the trouble, in the 
present case, is the weakness of the gov- 
ernment of Morocco. Were it strong, it 
would suffer no blackmail to be paid un- 
der pressure from a foreign power; yet, 
were it strong, it would also have no pow- 
erful brigand chiefs to compromise its 
position before the world. The practical 
outcome probably will be police adminis- 
tration by France, which seeks an oppor- 
tunity to extend her power in the Moor- 
ish territory.’ 


Much misgiving has been occasioned 
among the Roman Catholic choirs of 
America by the Pope's ‘Motu Proprio” 
of November 22, which enjoined the use 
of the Gregorian chant and forbad the 
employment of women’s voices in church 
choirs, says the Literary’ Digest. In a 
second ‘‘Motu Proprio,’’ His Holiness 
now announces that to complete the work 
of restoring to the church her ancient 
Gregorian chant in its primitive purity, 
and “to furnish our church of Rome and 
all churches of the same rite with the 
common text of the Gregorian liturgical 
melodies, we have determined to entrust 
our Vatican printing-house with the pub- 
lication of the liturgical book containing 
the chant, restored by us, of the Holy 
Roman Church,”’ 

The exclusion of women’s voices from 
Catholic choirs will necessitate the intro- 
duction of boy choirs, as there is not a 
sufficient supply of men who can be de- 
pended upon for all services and as the 
Gregorian chants require only male voices, 
Recently a full vesper service sung in ac- 
cordance with the Pope’s decree at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, failed to 
impress favorably a number of musicians 
and choir-masters who were present. The 
New York Herald reports one of the latter 
as saying: 

Ido not believe the Gregorian music 
wiil ever be accepted in this country. It 
is simply a chant, and our people have 
been educated to desire more classical 
music, In Italy, I understand, there is a 
universal protest against it, one of the 
reasons being that it eliminates all female 
voices from the church. That will be an 
objection in this country. For genera- 
tions we have listened to female voices in 
all our music, and the heavy chanting of 
men’s voices will not suit at all. 





VACATIONS IN VERMONT. 
DESIRABLE REST AND PLEASURE RE- 
SORTS IN GREEN HILLS. 

Wise men never miss the annual sum- 
mer outing; they go to Vermont with 
their families, and come home rested, in- 
vigorated, and better men for so doing. 

“Summer homes among the Green 
Hills’’ tells of 100 delightful summer re- 
sorts in Vermont villages, among the 
mountains, and on the shores and islands 
of Lake Champlain. One of them might 
suit you. Write to T. H.-Hanley, N. E. 
R. A., Central Vermont Railway, 360 
Washington St., Boston, enclosing six 
cent stamp, and get copy of the hand- 
somely illustrated book. It will open 
your eyes to the charms of Vermont in 
the good old summer time. 





Men's 5 PANAMA “Ladies Siraw 


HATS 


Cleansed, Dyed and Remade into 
the Newest Fashionable Shapes 


Hodges ‘Bleachery 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
37 and 41 Place 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 


Temple 








Sensational Drop in Price of 
Fine Axminster Carpetings 


At the recent trade sale in New York the price of 
the ever popular, high grade Axminster Carpets was 
reduced so low that we have the good fortune to be 


able to offer you 


Two Carpets for About the Usual Price of One 


We Can Now Offer 1.75 


Extra quality, high pile, rich, soft shadings. 
This axminster is not by any means in the same class as those you 
see offered at 1.00 and 1.25 a yard, but is the kind others have to sell 
at 1.75. We are able now to quote it at . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 


Axminsters for 98c yard. 


Very desirable for parlors. 


98c 





2.25 Savonnerie Axminsters for 1.19 


Also Bigelows and Hartfords, 


and wear, 


One of the most popular parlor carpets 
in the world and one that gives best service in all-round usefulness 
The usual price of these high grade carpetings is 2.26 
per yard. Weare able to quote on this lot ° ° ° ° 


1.19 





1.35 to 1.50 Wilton Velvets 
for 1.00—Making, laying and lin- 
ing free, extra quality, the most de- 
sirable floor covering made for hard 
usage. Others ask 1.35 to 1.50 
for the bare carpeting. We 
offer it at 1.00 per ~— made, l. 00 
laid and lined . . 

Making, Laying ond Lining Free 


90c Ingrain Carpets for 69ce— 
Best quality all wool extra superfine 
Ingrain Carpets, new and desirable, 
the best goods made. Regular price 
for the bare carpeting is 90c per 
yard, We offer it at 69c, made, 69c 
laid and lined 

Making, Layiog ond Rlslon Free 





R. H. WHITE CO. 











1 ee display of Gloves, 


Neckwear, 


Belts, Veilings and 


Ruchings for house and street 


occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 


otner 


pieces of adornment 


MISS 


shown at 


FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 


the heart of any well-dressed woman. 














The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Borron, deyoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 


HENRY B. jLACKWELL, 
Evirors: | Tick STUNE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT {FLORENCE M,. ADKINSOR, 
Eprrors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial to new subscribers, - $1.50 
Three months on trial : - - 25 
Six Months . - : . ° . 1.26 
Per Annum - - : - 2.50 
Single copies - . ° . 06 


8: mple copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on a »plication. 


Tho best source of information upon the wo 
man question that I know.”’—« lara Barton, 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity.’—Mary A. 
SAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information +o, what women are one. 

what they can do, and what they should do 8 
ths oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en se, and has built up for itself a solid and un 
ble mished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


The “National Column” in the WoMAN’s Journ. 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri 
can W: man Suffrage Association, 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speak r 


Equal Kights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H S#aw, Atice Stonk BLAcKWELu, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St.. Boston. Mase 
T rice, pcstpaid, 50 cents 





FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthty Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by F. V. VoLKHovVsKyY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per» 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
editeu, and full of valuable information, 
which ‘will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
“Free Russia’”’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers, 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of “Free Kussia,’”’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States, 





. ’ 
Woman Under Socialism, 
BY AUGUST BEBEL. 
Translated by Daniel DeLeon, editor of the New 
York Daily People. Cloth. 
PRICE, $1.00, 


Every phase of the woman question exhaust 
ively treated. 


NEW YORK LABOR NEWS CoO., 


—6 New Reade St., New York. 
Kindly mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
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For the Woman’s Journal.) 
THE SPINNER. 


BY FLORENCE RICHMOND. 
A silvery web, with walls spun thin, 
I found just now o’erhead, within 
A corner of my room. 
And as [ watched the quaint design, 
So crafty in its shimmered shine, 
I dread to break the loom 
That builded such a house of dreams, 
Like rainbows round the spinner, gleams 
Of every hope and fear. 
A single breath may tear to shreds 
The wondrous greys of tinseled threads, 
So shining bright and clear. 
But never will he lose a day, 
Although I[ brush his web away, 
And scatter every trace; 
And without noise or movement rough, 
Through patient hours and days enough. 
His home he will replace. 





A SONG TO MY BELOVED. 
BY HERBERT MULLER HOPKINS. 

Sing me a song of my Love to-day, 

Heart of my heart, singing alone, 
Here in the liquid light of May, 

Where the roses’ odors are softly blown; 
The shadows ripple along the grass, 

And out from the murmurous, moving 

leaves 

I watch the flashing sparrows pass 

To their noisy haunts in the ivied eaves. 


Sing of her eyes that are velvet brown, 
And the hand that nestles within my own, 
Sing of her dark hair straying down, 
And her gentle arms about me thrown; 
Sing of the tears of a deep surprise, 
And thoughts too sweet for the minds of 
men, 
For the new life lives and the old life dies, 
And Love comes into his own again. 


Sing me a song of my Love to-day, 
Heart of my heart, singing alone, 
While morning brightens upon the bay, 
And the roses’ odors are softly blown; 
Sing of the light of love’s surprise, 
That shines but once in the hearts of men, 
While the new life lives and the old life dies, 
And Love comes into his own again. 
—Harper's Monthly. 
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OUTWARD. 





BY GEORGE CABOT LODGE. 
Outward broad airs, the sea's unshadowed 
sweep 
And larger voice on shores of lovelier 
lands, 
Starred heavens of vaster light and night 
with sleep 
Tender as women’s hands. 


Outward the grave processional of hcurs, 
Each a discovered joy, a solved surmise ; 
Days dark in bud, that, ripening, fall like 

flowers 
Gardened in Paradise. 


Outward! O throes resolved in mightier 
song! 

Splendor of nameless deeds, essential 
words, 


Merged in the large acceptance, in the long 
Pulse of the cosmic chords. 


Outward, where every word and deed is fit ; 
Outward, beyond the lies of name and 
shame, 
Of sin and ignorance the cause of it, 
Life’s prison of fancied flame. 


Outward! O heart, the secret solved at last! 
Love that enfolds, unites and understands ; 

Love like the sea, with equal waters cast 
On this and alien lands! 


Outward! © free at last! O steadfast soul, 
Calm in the poise of natural things! O 
wise, 
How wise is love!—only, beyond control, 
To pass with open eyes! 








The Maladventures of a Bride- 
groom. 
BY SOPHIA WORTHINGTON. 


For weeks after the great Wentworth- 
Warne wedding, the question of the 
bride’s attire on that occasion remained 
in dispute. 

Did she wear an elegant Worth bridal 
dress of white embroidered satin, adorned 
with costly lace, and with a train three 
yards in length; or was it only a myrtle- 
green silk walking suit? 

Miss Peebles, and those who received 
their information from her, knew what 
they were talking about; for, though she 
had not been present at the wedding, she 
had, by favor of Katharine Warne’s dress- 
maker, been permitted to behold the mar- 
vellous robe. She could testify to the 
extraordinary richness of the fabric, the 
rare beauty of the embroidery, the exqui- 
site fineness of the lace. She even knew 
the cost of it, which was immense. 

Miss Peebles’s cousin, who was there, 
said positively that the bride wore a walk- 
ing suit of myrtle-green satin de Lyon, 
trimmed with plush of a darker shade. 
Though the crowd at the wedding was 
great, she had managed to get near 
enough to see how it was made, and un- 
less she was color blind, there was noth- 





ing white about Katharine Warne but her 
laces and her pearls. 

Au contraire, Miss Purvis, though she 
did not assist at the marriage ceremony, 
was present at a reception given to the 
newly-married pair, two evenings later, 
by Mrs. Arthur Warne, where she saw 
with her own eyes the bridal costume, 
and she could say that so superb a dress 
had never before appeared in Warneville. 

Inasmuch as the dispute had given oc- 
casion for much acrimony of feeling, Miss 
Peebles’s cousin refusing to speak to her, 
and several other parties being no longer 
on speaking terms on account of it, it 
seems not amiss that a person competent 
to reveal the true inwardness of the affair 
should come forward and plant the olive, 
where only stinging nettles have pre- 
vailed. 

Katharine Warne, being an only daugh- 
ter, and expecting to be married but once, 
determined that the one wedding of the 
house should be of no ordinary splendor. 

Mr. Simon Wentworth received such in- 
timations of the elegance of the dress and 
trousseau as suggested the propriety of 
providing for himself an outfit in accord- 
ance with the magnificence of the bride. 

He placed himself in the hands of New 
York artists of renown, and for some 
weeks before the date of the wedding the 
results of their skillful handiwork had 
been lying folded, ready to be transferred 
to Mr. Wentworth’s travelling trunk. 

It was Katharine who named as the 
time for the auspicious event the twenty- 
fifth of December. As it had been her 
birthday, she wished that her marriage 
should also be celebrated on that festive 
day. 

As Christmas approached, Mr. Went- 
worth was paturally much occupied with 
plans and anticipations. The young stu- 
dent from he outer office, coming unex- 
pectedly into the sanctum, sometimes 
surprised ‘‘the ’Squire’’ leaning back in 
his chair, his pen lying idle on the table, 
his face lighted by a happy smile, quite 
foreign to the crabbed intricacies and 
complications of a chancery suit. 

Indeed, Mr. Wentworth had already 
matured his plans. The season seemed 
propitious for an occasion 80 joyous. 
Though he could not anticipate the soft, 
delightful days uf rosy June, he need not 
fear the eccentric freaks of roystering and 
obstreperous March. There was every 
reason to look for clear, bright skies and 
moderate but invigorating cold. 

It was his rule and practice to be before- 
hand in all things. He would arrange his 
business so that he could leave it without 
anxiety, and have everything in readiness 
before the twenty-fourth. 

On the evening of that day he would 
take the train for Thessaly Station in time 
for the nine o’clock Wagner car. He al- 
ways slept well in the train, and would 
arrive in good condition at Warneville by 
four o’clock the next day. Katharine had 
desired that he would come directly to 
Warne Place, which was two miles from 
the village. But having abundant time, 
he would stop first at the hotel, and after 
a comfortable dinner, drive out quite lei- 
surely to the home of the Warnes, where 
he expected to have a short interview 
with Katharine before it would be time 
to dress for the evening. 

This was the day-dream. 
reality! 

All day long on the twenty-fourth a 
storm of extraordinary severity prevailed. 
The weather was cold, the roads obstruct- 
ed by deep snow, and more falling. The 
streets of Thessaly were almost impassa- 
ble, and the low valley between the vil- 
lage and the station piled with formida- 
ble drifts. 

Mr. Wentworth felt some misgivings as, 
wrapped in his fur-lined travelling rug, 
he stowed himself in the stage that con- 
veyed passengers to the Central Road. 
Another traveller was already in it, of 
whom, however, being entirely absorbed 
in his own affairs, he took little notice. 

With many a lurch and bump, bouncing 
into ‘thank you, ma’ams,’’ and struggling 
through drifts that threatened to bury the 
horses, the ancient vehicle at last reached 
Thessaly Station. 

The train was not in, and by telegram 
they learned that it was two hours behind 
time. The stage driver, anxious to return 
to shelter with his horses, would not wait 
for it, and hastily giving his two passen- 
gers their baggage checks, he hurried off 
as fast as possible. 

The waiting-room was dreariness itself. 
The worst enemy of man could not easily 
have devised a more cheerless place for 
passing away two hours. Mr. Wentworth 
perused for the twentieth time the picto- 
rial advertisement of the county fair, the 
time-tables and maps of routes that em- 
bellished the dingy walls. 

He walked out upon the platform to 
look after the safety of his precious im- 
pedimenta, and lifting the oilcloth that 
protected the baggage from the storm, 
viewed with satisfaction the portly and 
comfortable proportions of his trunk in 
its snugly fitting overcoat of canvas. Only 
one other occupied the truck—a little 


Behold the 





hair-covered remnant of antiquity, tied 
with a rope, and with the initials ‘‘P. P.’’ 
in brass nails upon the lid; no doubt be- 
longing to the old man sitting by the 
stove within. 

The ticket agent had taken himself off. 
The old man was trying to talk to the 
sleepy baggage man. Mr. Wentworth 
could have no possible interest in him, 
but having nothing else to do, listened 
carelessly to his babble. 

It was difficult to tell whether he was a 
young old man or an old young one. His 
face was brown and ruddy like the russet 
apple, his hair white, blue eyes full of 
simple good nature. His clothes were of 
a butternut brown, made in most primi- 
tive fashion, and his talk a curious min- 
gling of shrewdness and simplicity. 

“If I'd ’a’ knowed what kind o’ weather 
they have down here,’’ he was saying, 
“I'd ’a’ stayed to hum. I’ve got a good 
farm out to Missouri and everything com- 
fortable, but I had a little biz’ness down 
here to Thessaly where I used to live, and 
seein’ as I was East so fur I thought I’d 
jest go down to the old pjace in Massa- 
chusetts where I was raised and see my 
brother. He’s older’n me, an’ not so 
healthy. If I don’t go now I never shall; 
r’a’lly the weather is so bad that I’m 
a’most sorry that I sot out to go any 
further.”’ 

By this time the baggage man was 
asleep, and the conversation subsided. 

Three tedious hours went by,and at last 
was heard the shriek that announced the 
coming of the train that should have ar- 
rived at nine o’clock. 

Mr. Wentworth settled himself in the 
Wagner car as comfortably as circum- 
stances would admit and composed him- 
self to rest, undisturbed by the groans 
and creaking of the cars, or the frequent 
delays to the engine; so great was his 
faith in the overcoming power of steam. 

All night the battle raged between the 
Steam Fiend and the Storm King. At 
daylight the engine had panted its last, 
its fires were extinguished; the train lay 
solidly blocked and hopelessly snow- 
bound ina gully of the Berkshire Hills, 
There was nothing to be done but wait 
till help and deliverance could come. 

A situation, indeed, for a man who at 
eight o’clock in the evening should be a 
central figure ina brilliant spectacle some 
hundred miles away. Cold, hungry and 
miserable, it was truly no enviable condi- 
tion. , 

But patience, patience wins the crown. 
At ten o’clock help came; a snow-plow 
and two engines; once more the train 
moved, and crept along through the 
world of snow. 

It was eight o’clock in the evening when 
it reached Warneville, the hour appoint- 
ed for the marriage ceremony, and the 
bridegroom was two miles away. 

Giving his baggage check to an express- 
man with orders to bring his trunk with 
all speed, he entered the carriage that 
had been sent for him by the Warnes. 

Warne house was lighted frim base to 
turret, and already the wedding guests 
were gathered when Mr. Wentworth ar- 
rived, 

One moment he stopped, on the way, 
for a brief glimpse of the beautiful bride 
in her magnificent attire, and hastened on 
to his room to make his own hasty prepa- 
tions. 

Meantime the trunk had been brought 
in. Horror of horrors! It was not his 
own: it was the despicable little hair-cov- 
ered box of the old man that had occupied 
the trunk with his at Thessaly Station. 

The wondering servant had loosened 
the rope, its only fastening, and laid it 
open, 

A hasty glance showed two brown shirts 
with white cotton fronts, two sharp 
pointed collars, and an ancient black silk 
stock for the neck. 

The case was hopeless. It could not be 
worse, but Mr. Wentworth had no time 
for despair. Something must be done, 
and at once. He sent the servant to aska 
moment’s interview with Katherine. 

Then it was that the dear girl showed 
the heroic material of her noble nature. 

“Don’t let it trouble you,’’ she said in 
answer to his desperate inquiry, ‘‘What 
shall I do?”’ 

‘Your travelling suitis nice, Just have 
it brushed a little and come down; all 
will be right.’’ 

‘But [ shall be a dun bird beside your 
glorious plumage, dear Katharine, and I 
fear shal! do small credit to your choice.”’ 

“Never mind, only hurry and come 
down, for everybody is waiting and won- 
dering what is the matter.”’ 

A few minutes for washing and brush- 
ing, and the bridegroom presented him- 
self at Katharine’s door. She came out 
quietly, and took his arm. The little 
bridesmaids with their baskets of flowers 
preceded them, and in a moment they 
were standing beneath the marriage bell. 

The ceremony over, and Mr. Wentworth 
had time to observe the change in Kath- 
arine’s attire. She had laid aside the 
magnificent bridal robe and veil, and sub- 
stituted a dress of myrtle green, with tea 





roses in her hair, that her appearance 
might be more suited to that of the groom; 
a piece of self-denial that ought for any 
reasonable person to be convincing proof 
of genuine affection. 

People who came to the wedding ex- 
pecting to see something of unheard-of 
splendor in the bridal costume wondered 
if that was all. 

Certainly, Miss Wayne looked lovely, 
but her dress was only a dark silk, more 
suitable for walking or travelling than 
for a wedding where everything else 
seemed to have been provided regardless 
of cost. Mr. Wentworth, however, had 
no cause to complain, for he was married 
in a business suit. 

Next day, thcrough inquiry brought to 
light the important trunk. It had lain 
all night in the baggage room at Warne- 
ville Station. 

In his haste the stage driver at Thessaly 
had exchanged the checks of his two pas- 
sengers. The mistake was discovered 
when the old man Peter Potter, who had 
also stopped at Warneville, presented the 
duplicate of that on Mr. Wentworth’s 
trunk. Seeing that something was wrong 
he had declined to take it away. 

He was found at his brother’s and will- 
ingly made the exchange that restored to 
him his own hairy heir-loom, ofwhichhe 
might say, ‘‘A poor thing, but my own;”’ 
and gave to Mr. Wentworth the garments 
for lack of which he had suffered such 
disappointment. 

The unpropitious weather continued 
and the newly wedded pair concluded to 
keep their Christmas holidays at Warne- 
ville instead of proceeding to Washington 
as they had intended. 

Two days later, Mrs. Arthur Warne 
gave them a reception, on which occasion 
the superb Worth bridal dress did not ex- 
tinguish the faultless wedding suit of the 
bridegroom and the select few who were 
honored with cards of invitation, had an 
opportunity of beholding the unique and 
overpowering white satin costume about 
which so much bad been said. 

And this is the true history and mys- 
tery of the Wentworth-Warne wedding.— 
Weekly Magazine. 





“SENIOR HOWL” AT VASSAR. 

With great gusto the annual ‘Senior 
How!l’’ was celebrated at Vassar this year. 
This always marks the conclusion of the 
college course for the seniors, and fun and 
frolic is sure to attend it. 

Following the last examination the class, 
dressed entirely in white, assembled for 
dinner in the senior corridor, where a 
table over one hundred feet long was dec- 
orated in yellow, the class color. Yellow 
flowers there were in profusion, and a 
large yellow rope extended down the cen- 
tre in a waved line. At each plate was a 
white hat with a yellow ’04 on the front, 
also dainty white and gold dinner cards, 
decorated on the front with the class seal 
and containing the menu in verse, and the 
Howl song written for the occasion. The 
menu was a parody on the Rubaiyat, two 
verses of which were: 

A plete of Cream, a Macaroon— Ah, now 

A Berry red, a cup to drink—and thou 


Beside thyself with singing and with joy— 
Oh College Meals were Paradise enow! 


So make the most of what ye yet may 

spend, 

Before we, too, into our debts descend ; 

The Campus call—Come! leave the Board 

and out 

Fur Senior Howls, Our Cram is at an end. 

One of the toasts was to the men who 
had helped the seniors during their col- 
lege career—the chef, the elevator boy, 
the night watchman and the janicor. 

A thrilling episode was the hoisting at 
their parlor door of the championship 
basketball banner, which was this year 
won by the seniors, followed by prolonged 
cheers for the captain of the team. In the 
presence of the other .classes the seniors 
paraded in a double line, with the yellow 
rope binding them together, around the 
college grounds, from one class tree to 
another, singing their ‘‘How]l’’: 

Oh, come give a shout, 
As we march about, 
For the class of 1904. 
We're no longer sedate, 
But with rollicking gait 
We will join in a rousing roar. 
Roar! Roar! 
Roar! Roar! Roar! 
Oh, 1904 will roar, roar, roar, 
Some a more, more, more, 
Though she bore, bore, bore, 
Roar! Roar! Roar! 

Foilowing the Huw] the seniors enjoyed 
a boat ride on the Hudson river. In their 
white sweaters and caps the students at- 
tracted a good deal of attention as they 
passed through the town in a long string 
of loaded trolleys. A short farce was 
given on the boat, entitled ‘Second 
Semester Ethics,’’ the characters being 
Dr. Robinson, the author of the text book 
the ethics class uses; Charles Darwin, 
Carrie Nation, William Wordsworth, 


Tramp, Julius Cesar, Napoleon Bona- 
parte and the Chick. A rare combination 
was formed by Carrie Nation, with her 
well known hatchet, Julius Cesar, in the 








flowing Roman toga, Napoleon Bona 
with stern, contracted brows under , 
three-cornered hat; the much battereg 
Tramp and the yellow Chick. 

The fun ended with a trolley ride and g 
silent march about the campus. 





IOWA GRADUATE NURSES. 
DAVENPORT, IowA, JUNE 3, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Davenport has a reputation as a conven. 
tion city. We have comfortably enter 
tained all kinds of societies of men and 
women, This week we have had the 
youngest aspirant for convention honorg— 
the five-months-old State Association of 
Graduate Nurses. 

The attendance has included nurses 
from all parts of the State—quiet, capable, 
matter-of-fact, professional women. They 
come together to exchange experiences, 
to learn new and improved methods of 
caring for the sick and of alleviating suf- 
fering, to gain the uplift which always 
comes from personal contact with others 
engaged in the same line of work. 

The papers read were of great practical 
value, and were freely discussed. “The 
Consumers’ League, and how Nurses may 
Coéperate in Preventing the Spread of 
Contagion,’’ by Miss Wilson of Deg 
Moines; *‘Life of the Trained Nurse,” by 
Miss Slaughter of Ottumwa; “Nursing 
Ethics,” by Miss Long of Des Moines; 
“Diet for Convalescents,’”’ by Miss Mc. 
Donnel of Cedar Rapids; an historical 
résumé of ‘Hospitals and Nursing,’ by 
Miss James of Davenport—were all excel. 
lent papers. 

One forenoon was given to the discus. 
sion of State Registration for Nurses, 
Miss Morton of Des Moines gave a very 
entertaining account of the experiences of 
the Legislative Committee and the pigeon- 
holing of their bill. The lowa nurses are 
not disheartened by this experience, but 
are going quietly forward in their work 
for the uplift of their profession. 

The evening sessions were largely social, 
the first being an “open meeting”’ of in- 
terest to the general public, followed by 
a “social hour’’; and the second, at the 
close of the Convention, was devoted to a 
dinner given by the Davenport nurses to 
the visiting nurses, at the Outing Park, 

Miss Campbell of Des Moines was re- 
elected president, and the next meeting, 
in June, 1905, will be held in Cedar 
Rapids. 

This young society has already a men- 
bership of 126; and with others in at- 
tendance were some Sisters of Mercy, who 
are graduate nurses and connected with 
training schools and hospitals of their 
order. Among other reports of nursing 
societies in the State, the Davenport Vis- 
iting Nurse Association made a very cred- 
itable showing along the line of practical 
instruction by the nurse in personal by- 
giene and domestic sanitation, as well as 
of care for the sick. AN OBSERVER. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The summer outing of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association will be 
held on Wednesday, June 22, at the home 
of the president, Mrs, Emeline C. Ricker, 
80 Van Winkle Street, New Dorchester. 

The many who cherish a remembrance 
of the late Mrs. M. R. Field of New Or- 
leans, one of the most capable of newspa- 
per women, note the success of her daugh- 
ter with interest. Miss Flora Field has 
received a commission for four articles 
from the Era Magazine, published at 
Philadelphia, ‘‘The Young Woman Alone 
in New York”’ is the title of the series, 
and ‘The Stenographer”’ is the subject of 
the second instalment, illustrated by 4 
reproduced photograph of the school for 
stenographers at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association Building, in New 
York. According to Miss Field, requests 
for stenographers that reach information 
bureaus are often amusing; most of these 
are frantic conditions that the girl sent be 
physically plain. Girls are sent back to 
the bureau after a trial, oftener becausé 
they use perfume or wear trained gowns 
and exaggerated pompadours, than be 
cause their speed or proficiency are not 
equal to the test. 

Miss Field speaks warningly thus: ‘‘AD 
instance of a young girl who was sent out 
to a position from the Stenographers’ Aid 
Association will give some idea of the ut- 
exaggerated peril in which the gir) may 
be placed. A man telephoned to the as80- 
ciation for a girl to be sent to his home 
on a holiday to finish important work. 
Inquiries were made of him, and it seemed 
perfectly business like and safe. Whe0 
the girl reached the house she found it 
was a bachelor apartment house, but U2- 
suspiciously went to the man’s rooms. 
He dictated several letters and the work 
was over. He then suggested that they 
have lunch; when the girl refused bé 
locked the door and put the key in bié 
pocket. But she was a plucky young 
creature and she stood him eye to eye and 
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told him that if he did not open that door 
she would make him see more stars and 
stenographers than ever in his life before. 
He opened the door and she walked out 
with ber courage high, but her heart 


sick.” 


Mrs. Katherine Moody Spalding and 
yrs. A. T. Downs, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
are publishing the Woman's Penny Maga- 
vine and making a success of it beyond 
their dreams. Both are employed on the 
jeading Bridgeport daily, the Morning Tel- 
egrani. Mrs. Downs is an assistant in the 
pusiness department, having been grad- 
uated from the composing room ten years 
ago. Mrs. Downs puts her spare minutes 
into the composition of the Penny Maga- 
vine, and Mrs. Spalding does most of the 
writing. Mrs. Downs is a practical lino- 
type operator, though employed in the 
counting-room; these ambitious women 
pave to call in the men only when they 
get ready for the forms and the press. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 





THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER. 

Dear Co-Workers—June is one of the 
best months in the year for organizing 
clubs in the large towns and villages. 
Will not every president of a county or a 
local club resolve to add at least one new 
society to our list before the month is 
over? She can arrange a parlor meeting 
somewhere in her vicinity, inviting the 
other officers to accompany her. If sev- 
eral members of the club will also go, so 
much the better. Provided the distance 
is not too great, one of the State officers 
may be secured by writing to them. If 
you want constitutions oradvice, write to 
the State Headquarters. Let us see how 
many new clubs we can report each 
month. 

A most successful series of meetings 
has been held by Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt and our organization chairman. 
Twenty-two meetings were held in as 
many different counties. From many 
sides come words of praise and reports of 
converts for our cause. Miss Mills planned 
and carried through the campaign ‘in a 
most successful manner, accompanying 
Mrs. Catt to many of the meetings. Ten 
of them were county conventions. 

Others were held under the auspices of 
local clubs, and still others in places 
where there were no organizations. We 
believe that every place visited has been 
strengthened by Mrs. Catt’s powerful elo- 
quence, and that clubs will be formed in 
new towns. This bas already been done 
at Olean, where your president went to 
organize, directly after the conference. 
Our month’s campaign made no draft on 
the State treasury, as the deficit was met 
by a contribution from an ever-loyal 
friend, who has for several years made 
this work possible by her generosity, A 
large delegation from Buffalo attended 
the Niagara Falls and Lancaster meet- 
ings. 

At the Wyoming county convention 
there was a discussion on the 


DUTIES OF COUNTY OFFICERS AND COM- 
MITTEE CHAIRMEN, 


In this discussion, Mrs. Catt gave many 
valuable suggestions, which we hope 
every county officer will carefully con- 
sider. If scrupulously followed, they 
will contribute much to the success of 
your convention and your whole organi- 
zation, 

1. Every local club should invite the 
county president, and, if possible, other 
county officers, to attend one of its meet- 
ings during the year. The president of 
the county should also keep in close 
touch with her clubs by writing to them 
often. 

z. In preparing the programme for the 
annual county convention, invite mem- 
bers of local clubs to read papers which 
they have prepared during the year for 
the home work. It will create an added 
interest to have persons from out of town 
on the programme, and will insure a 
larger attendance from the members of 
the other clubs. 

3. The minutes of the last business 
meeting of the convention should be read 
and acted upon at that same convention. 
Minutes must be adopted by the body 
which has done the business they report, 
and not by a new body that is sent the 
following year to the convention. This 
is very important, and is a rule that is 
Violated in nearly all our meetings. 

We have sometimes heard a secretary 
Tead minutes that were more than one 
year old, and that ought to have been 
acted upon before the adjournment of the 
second preceding convention. Let us re- 
member to close our business at the clos- 
ing session by having the minutes ac- 
cepted or rejected, as we do the reports. 

4. The county corresponding secretary 
should send out all notices of meetings to 
ail the clubs in the county, when ordered 
to do so by the president; she should send 
4 list of the newly-elected officers to State 





Headquarters for tke Newsletter, and 
should see that full reports of the conven- 


tion are sent to the Headquarters. Unless 
there is a special person appointed to do 


the county press work, she should furnish 
reports for all the newspapers in the 
county; she should notify all officers who 
are not present of their election; she 
should inform those who are chosen as 
delegates to the State convention, find out 
whether or not they can attend, and see 
that they receive their credentials. 

5. The treasurer should pay no bills 
except on an order from the president; 
she should preserve these orders with the 
bills and bring them to the convention to 
be audited. She should collect all the 
dues from the auxiliary clubs before the 
annual convention, see that the pledges 
to State and National are paid, and should 
raise money to carry on the work. Mrs. 
Catt recommended that she should also 
visit the clubs of the county and try to 
help the local treasurers. 

6. Those who read the reports of the 
local clubs at the conventions should 
bring them written in proper form to hand 
to the secretary. In those reports threy 
should take pains to tell all the encour- 
aging things possible, aud not dwell on 
apparent failures or disappointments of 
the year. They should give the vital 
facts of work accomplished, not what they 
hoped to do and did not.. 

We are confident that if every county 
could and would adopt these valuable 
suggestions of our national vice-president, 
more and better work would be done, 
Can we not learn to be more business-like 
in every thing we do? Weare all learn- 
ers, and should be eager to find the best 
methods possible. Fraternally yours, 

ELLA H. Crosserr. 


ENROLMENT. 

My Dear Friends and Co-workers—While 
our clubs are adjourning for the summer, 
the work of increasing the membership 
should be taken up by each individual 
member. We entreat you not to forget 
the enrolment cards, which are such a 
help in paving the way for the securing of 
active members. Many say that the ask- 
ing of the membership dues is not easy or 
pleasant for them. But there is no diffi- 
culty about asking for the name of every 
one who is a sympathizer. So use the 
enrolment cards. Secure the names and 
addresses of as many persons as you can. 
Then trust to agitation and education to 
do the rest. All who sign become asso- 
ciate members. They should be invited 
to all the regular club meetings except 
thuse called purely for business. The 
half-converted may thus often be fully 
converted, and finally brought into our 
ranks. 

Sometimes over-urging may deter peo- 
ple from joining. But if they are left to 
themselves and simply given a chance to 
hear, they may be eager to join after a 
time. This method is slower .and surer 
than any other. Those who are suddenly 
won over under the influence of excite- 
ment, often lose their interest after a little 
while. When the novelty wears off, they 
do not even take the trouble to resign, 
but simply cease paying their dues. The 
contribution should mean that one is in- 
terested money’s worth in suffrage for 
women. If one is not willing to give, 
then one is not truly interested. 

I beg of you to try to spread our truth 
through the summer by going forth with 
a good supply of enrolment cards and se- 
curing a large number of signatures be- 
fore September 1. We want men’s names 
and women’s names, the more of both the 
better. 

Yours in hope and expectation and re- 
lying on your active help, 

ABBIE F, WooDWARD MOORE, 
Chairman of Enrolment, 152 Pulaski St., 
Brooklyn. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE WORK. 

Dear Friends—As the time draws near 
for the distribution of the school suffrage 
circulars, your chairman finds that there 
are six counties having suffrage clubs 
that have no county chairmen to take 
charge ofthis work: Albany, Broome, 
Clinton, Queens, Oneida and Warren. Will 
not some one volunteer from each of 
those sections? The duties of the chair- 
man are not onerous. It is very impor- 
tant that the women be informed about 
the law and the date of the school meet- 
ings through the circulars, Let us go to 
the State Convention this fall with a full 
and satisfactory report on schoo! suffrage 
from every county where there is a club. 
We should rally our forces, and make this 
school vote as general and effective as 
possible. If we can but do this, the 
schools will be better, the children will 
be happier, and more people will be edu- 
cated to see the benefits of a suffrage that 
is not limited by sex. 

Will all volunteers who are ready to 
help in distributing the circulars, which 
will soon be sent out, give their names to 
the chairman? 

ZOBEDIA ALLEMAN, 
Chairman of School Suffrage Com. 
Union Springs. 
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Webster’s Dictionary and Woman’s Journal 





For FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's JournaL 


at the 


reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 


dollars, with the names and addresses, 


a Webster’s 


Dictionary, valued at Five 


Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 
This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 


Index, New Census edition. 


It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 


Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 
suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 











WILL EXCHANGE FOR FARM 


NEAR BOSTON. 


To Real Estate Agents 


OR INVESTORS. 


FIVE VALUABLE ESTATES 
For Sale at Cash Value or will Exchange for 
Unencumbered Farming Property. 





1—29 Alaska Street, Roxbury, near Blue HillAvenue. 
Excellent house in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood, formerly rented for $45 a 


month. $500 cash and small monthly payments. 
Assessed for $5400. 


sion in 30 days. 


Less mortgage, 3 years, 5 per cent 


Equity 


Posses- 





2—199 Neponset Ave., Dorchester. 


all modern conveniences, lot 41 x 100, possession given in 


30 days, fairly worth $6000. 


Less mortgage, 5 per cent. 


Equity 








3—4 Blackwell Street, Dorchester. 
modern conveniences, lot 50 x 80 feet. 
Less mortgage, 5 years, 5 per cent. 


Possession in 30 days. 





4—6 Blackwell Street, Dorchester. 
all modern conveniences, lot 50 x 80 feet. 
Less mortgage, 5 years, 5 per cent. 


Possession in 30 days. 





56—96 and 98 Billings Street, Atlantic. 


utes from Terminal Station, Boston. Two-apartment house, 
each flat 6 rooms and bath, each rented to a responsible 


tenant. Possession in 30 days. 


Less mortgage, 5 per cent. 


Equity 


I willsellitfor. . 85400 

3750 

$1650 
House 10 rooms, 

I will sell it for . $5500 

- ‘ 3500 

$2000 
House 9 rooms, all 

Price . 85000 

3000 

Equity 82000 
House 10 rooms, 

Price . 85000 

3000 

Equity $2000 
Twelve min- 

Will sell for . $5500 

3500 

$2000 





Address OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston. 








BIRCHBAY CAMP 


Lake Memphremagog, Canada, Log Cabin, 
with open fires, boat house, three tents, 
to let for season, $300. Pure run- 
ning spring water, beautiful scenery, fine 
bathing, boating, and fishing, best dairy 
and garden supplies, teams for driving. 
Apply to Mrs. IsaBeL C. BARROWS, 

135 East 15th St., New York City. 





100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 


struction. 
E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 





GENERAL WORK .—A young Armenian, a 
tailor ny wade. wants to earn —_— to go to col- 
. vuld be glad of any work that would 
help him to that end. Address G. A. GARABER- 
IAN, 84 Maxwell St., Dorchester, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leafiets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Cotatens of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adama. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 











Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyD JonEs & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostos 


A fall supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannaum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hareior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responst- 
ble party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
and is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. ferences given and required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. H. BARRows, 65 Sawyer Avenue 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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PIAZZA PARTY AT LOCHLAND. 


Geneva, N.Y., June 6, 1904. 
Editors Womgn’s Journal : 

Just as we were climbing into the vehi- 
cle that was to bring us down from the 
Suffrage Piazza Party to-day, a voice from 
the steps called to us, ‘ Oh, see that boat!” 
Some of us had been watching it before, 
taking its beauty as a thing of course, as 
part and parcel of the dream, fitting into 
the glory of the view as the last detail that 
could bs added to the scene—silent and 
white and pure, like some aerial thing. 
The blue of the water, the greenery of the 
trees, aud the matchless color of the sun- 
set sky, furnished a combination that 
rounded out to perfectness the house, the 
day and the occasion. 

All societies and fraternities have their 
festive days. Schools and colleges, at the 
close of the year, have their crowning ex- 
ercises as a consummation of the year’s 
work, when wit and wisdom, music and 
poetry, prizes and pensions are in evi- 
dence. The warrior returns from battle, 
bearing his trophies in triumph, and is 
greeted by a fanfare. The huntsman 
brings his game; and to the husbandman 
there is the harvest-home. And to the 
would-be-franchised women of Geneva 
comes this annual féte, the diadem of the 
year, its fringe and frill and broidery, the 
Piazza Party at Lochland, with ever a 
new variety of setting for the subject at 
heart. Musical selections, both vocal and 
instrumental, were executed with rare 
skill. The specific subject of address; 
“Our Heritage,” by Harriet May Mills, 
she handled with her characteristic clear- 
nese and enthusiasm, which were very 
good to hear. Mrs. Blatch, whose subject 
was ‘“Peace,’’ made war, its opposite, 
seem not so undesirable as had been ex- 
pected of her, in that she affirmed that 
peaceful countries, where warfare is less 
rife, deteriorate; while warlike nations 
advance, giving for its reason that in sea 
sons of conflict women are roused to ac- 
tivity, eschewing their luxurious habits 
and working for the good of their coun- 
try. Arather bitter discipline to under- 
go for the sake of not retrograding, but 
with facts to verify it. We believe that 
were women allowed a voice in the politi- 
cal affairs of the world, wars and all other 
evils would abate, and without retro- 
gression too. 

That college women are begiuning to 
organize politiral equality clubs, as set 
forth by a young woman of Cornell, 
augurs well, and seemed a fitting prelude 
to the following address on ‘Our Heri- 
tage.”’ 

The work goes on, There was a rip- 
pling undertone of excitement pervading 
the atmosphere throughout the meeting 
in the lulls of talk and music, After the 
program was completed it went on apace, 
seeking and persuading those not mem- 
bers of the club to become such. The 
prize that the president had offered, 
‘*Reminiscences,’’ by Elizabeth Cady Staa- 
ton, to that one who brought the most 
names, we believe was not the primary 
impetus that prompted the strife, but the 
advancement and strengthening of the 
cause. A goodly number of names, about 
40, were added to the list of members. 

Refreshments were served on the piazza, 
and all went merrily to the end, and closed 
with hint and promise of what next year 
shall bring of progress and fulfilment. 

RB. B. J. 


—os 





A PROTEST AGAINST VIVISECTION. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C., JUNE 9, 1904 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The case of Mrs. Filas, of Chicago, 
whose pet dog was found in the medical 
department of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, having undergone vivisection, should 
arouse the community, not only to @ sense 
of its insecurity as long as this dastardly 
practice is condoned by law and public 
sentiment, but also to a full appreciation 
of the spirit that underlies the claim that, 
in the interest of mankind, the rights of 
avimals and the sentiment of compassion 
for their sufferings may be waived. 

{ assume that the main facts of the case 
are known to your readers. Mrs. Filas is 
only one out of a large number of dog 
owners whose cherished pets perish mis- 
erably in the laboratories of medical 
schools. How large this number no one 
can say. A few years since, | saw in a 
Chicago daily an advertisement for thirty 
female dogs to be delivered at the build- 
ing of a certain post-graduate school in 
that city. Those who have read the ex- 
periments of the infamous Golz, can im- 
agine what tortures may have been inflict- 
ed on these innocent animals, captured 
from homes of love and plenty — poor 
creatures to whom fright and homesick- 
ness and loss of affectionate care were 
sorrows almost too hard to bear, hard 
enough to awaken pity in any soul not 
seared by the monstrous theories and cru- 
elties of the vivisector’s art. 

“Can imagine,’’ did I say? Imagination 
shrinks away affrighted, and hides in 
silence and terror. The only thing that 








can make life worth living in a day when 
these things are possible, is the power to 
close the mind to them at wil! and to 
struggle against them. . 

Mrs. Filas was more fortunate than 
most persons could hope to be, not only 
in discovering and rescuing her little 
friend, but in having the means to prose- 
cute the University and compel it to pay 
her damages. 

Does the Northwestern University think 
that the case is closed by the payment of 
that one hundred dollars? On the con- 
trary, it is only opened. A confession 
that a great institution of learning, start- 
ed under the auspices of a revered reli- 
gious body, and bearing the name of 
Christian, has gone into the dog-stealing 
business, will be worth millions of dollars 
to those who hate vivisection and are 
working for its destruction. It gives 
them a chance to hold up the hideous 
thing before the public eye, and say: 
“This is the monstrosity that public opin- 
ion is tolerating in the intimacy of our 
great schools, our high temples of science 
and morals, our homes sacred to art and 
the secret amenities of life, our shrines 
where common humanity kneels in adora- 
tion before the great god of culture this 
vampire introduced and maintained here 
by the high priests of learning, while it 
slowly sucks away the red blood of con- 
science and honor and principle, of sense 
of obligation and shame, of all holy im- 
pulses, of the chivalry that protects the 
weak and the pity which guards the help- 
less! 

Some forty years ago and more, the 
great State of Massachusetts was deeply 
concerned about those black brothers 
that were held in bondage here in the 
South—their lives and all their rights at 
the mercy of white men, stronger than 
themselves, by virtue of inheritance and 
circumstance, She had much to say about 
the duty of the superior to the inferior 
races. She is concerned to-day wheu the 
rights of the black man go down before 
the passions of the white man, and his 
soul goes out by the via dolorosa of the 
stake or the rope. But she bas just said, 
virtually, that the rope by which the dog- 
thief leads his victim to the hell of the 
laboratory, the flames by which a medical 
professor or student burns the helpless 
dog before him, are sacred implements, 
protected, they and their implements of 
torture, by the majority for herlaw. She 
has had scruples against the slave trade, 
but she is willing that her institutions of 
learning shall take the property of her 
citizens and convert it to their uses, how 
ever barbarous these may be, if commit- 
ted in the name of ‘‘Science.’’ She counts 
it no shame that high bred young men 
and gentle women are instructed in the 
Satanic business of torturing animals, and 
she makes the excuse that humanity may 
thereby be benefitted. That was the ex- 
cuse of the slave-trader when he crammed 
the holds of his vessels with barbarous 
blacks, of the sugar planter when he 
worked them under a tropical sun. She 
fails to see that all tyrannous acts are of 
one piece, that they are done because ty- 
rants have the power tu do them, that, in 
short, might makes right. 

The physiologist cuts open the dog, 
dissects his kidneys, abstracts his brains, 
injects corrosive poison into his blood and 
tissues, because he has the power to do 
so. He is not permitted to do these 
things to a man or @ woman. Public 
opinion is not quite educated up to that 
point as yet. The man would make a 
great outcry, and the public a greater 
one; but the dog can do nothing bué suf- 
fer, and our people seem blind to the 
truth that the iafamy is a thousand times 
greater because of that fact. 

AMANDA M. HALE, M. D. 
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MRS. CHANT AT HOME. 


Miss Mabel Hay Barrows is making a 
brief visit to England this summer, to see 
some Greek plays that are to be given 
there. Ina private letter, she thus de- 
scribes a call at the home of Mrs. Laura 
Ormiston Chant: 

*‘Albemarle House I found all hidden in 
a mass of lilacs and pink hawthornes,—a 
very lovely old house, stretched out in a 
big garden, and hung all over its gray 
front with the richest wistaria. E. let me 
in, and Mrs. Chant received me open- 
armed, and open-eyed, and open-mouthed. 
And while she got me some thin bread 
and butter, milk, prunes, and seed cakes, 
the girls, much grown up, took me out 
into the big garden at the back, where we 
found Dr. Chant and three cats, twv 
young Frenchmen, and Sappho, the pet 
goat. Oh, it is sucha restful place, quiet 
save for the blackbirds and thrushes 
rollicking in the blussoming trees! They 
adjoin a large farm, so that they have a 
wide outlook over smooth green fields, 
with pretty Jerseys grazing under the big 
elms. 

“The house was built long ago by the 
Duke of Albemarle, and it has big rooms, 
with long windows and much sunsbine, 
winding halls and cunning stairways, and 





every window with a lovely springtime 
prospect. 

**Mrs. Chant takes a few ‘paying guests,’ 
and would like very much to have some 
Americans for the summer. This is cer- 
tainly a wonderfully charming spot; and 
think what a pleasure to live in that fam- 
ily! 

“The electric cars pass their garden 
gate, and the railway station of Richmond 
is only a few minutes’ walk. I should 
think it anideal place for many people.” 

The address is Albemarle House, Rich- 
mond Road, East Twickenham, London. 
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TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail *‘The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll—A Military Genius,’’ two vol- 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 








WILL CLOSE AT ONE. 


From this time on, the office of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL will close on Saturdays 
at one o’clock. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Next week the at- 
traction will be the dramatic version of 
Ouida’s novel, *‘Moths,’”’ which created a 
sensation when first presented in London, 
and found equal favor with New York 
audiences when presented at Wallack’s 
Theatre. Arthur Wallack changed the 
New York presentation t» suit the taste 
of American audiences. It proved one of 
the greatest successes of the season. The 
dramatic scenes in the life of poor Vera 
Herbert. who, loving Correze, marries 
Prince Zouroff, the Russian, to save her 
mother’s name, are effectively presented. 
‘*Moths’”’ will be played only a single week, 
Chocolate bonbons will be given at the 
Monday matinee. 


TREMONT THEATRE.—‘*Woodland,”’ a 
fantasy of the forest, is a genuine summer 
opera. Scenes are laid in the heart of the 
forest, and all of the characters represent 
birds. There are love passages between 
Prince Eagle and the Nightingale, the 
Robin Redbreast and the Turtle Dove, the 
Jay Bird and the Jeuny Wren. ‘The 
Tale of a Turtle Dove,”’ ‘Dainty Little In- 
genue,’’ and ‘*The Message of Spring’’ are 
popuiar airs, and Helen Hale wins much 
applause by “If You Love Me, Lindy.’’ 
Seats are selling four weeks in advance, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass, 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants any kind 
of work that he can do this summer, preferably 
ina city. Presideat Lee, of the French-American 
College. where he has studied sa the past 
year, writes: ‘‘He has proved himself capable, 
faithful and trustworthy I commend him to 
the favorable consideration of anv who may need 
etlicient service.” Speaks English, and writes a 
beautiful hand. Address R N SERABIAN, French- 
American Coliege, Springfield, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK —Young manof 27.a mak 
er of pottery, who bas been in this country about 
two years, wantsany work he can get. Address 
CHARLES HARRISON, care Joh Manoukian, 3 
Riverside Place Cambridge, Mass. 

GENERAL WO«K—Armenian 21 years old, 
newly arrived, speaking a little English, wants 
any werk he can get Address KEKEK ABRA- 
HAM, care John Manoukian, 3 Riverside Place, 
Cambridge, Mass 





HOUSE, HOTEL or STORE.—Armenpian of 26, 
speaking English, educated at an American mis 
sionary college in Turkey, and with a recommen: 
dation from its president, wants to do work in 
house, hotel or s.ore. Strictly sober. Address 
HaRky Ki1z, Box 239, Lynn, Mass, 





A COLLEGE WOMAN (minister's daughter) 
whose sabbatical year begins in June, wishes in 
some useful way to pay her expenses to the Kast. 
She is an experienced traveller, a good chaperon, 
and a good financier. English and American 
references. Inquire of Mrs Epwakp JENNINGS. 
47 Prospect St.. Waterbury, Conn. 





AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
prepared forthe press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
logical work a specialty. Difficult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al 
ways of the be-t. Will revise and arrang~ all 
details if desired, Address Miss LORAINE Fou 
LETT, 22 Munroe St, Somerville Mass, 





FARM WORK.—Armenian wants to do farm 
work. Address PHILIP SARKISIAN, 10 Andrew 
st.. Lynn., Mass. 





HOUSEWORK — Armenian 
year’s experience in cooking and housew rk 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making. and uncommon sweetness of temper. 
Address H. SHAHNAZARFAN 56 Kneeland Street, 
B ston. 


with about a 





4RWENIAN ORPHANAGE, — The Arme 
nian Orphanage at Kroussa, lurkey. ¢ stablished 
thirty years ago, urgentls needs fands to contin- 
us its good work. Contr butions received by 
tion H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Kank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 

Baghasarian, SORTS ena Seer 
Broussa, Turkey. 





GENERAL WORK—An Armenian, speaking 
English, accustomed to work in an iron mill, wants 
any kind of work that he can get, to support his 
wife and family. Is well recommended. Ad- 
dress K. RAPEVYELIAN Room 3, C Block, Binney 
St., E. Cambridge, Mass. 





ARMENIAN EMBROIDERIES.—Lace edg- 
ings, collars, doilies, drawn-work handkercbiefs, 
delicate fancy shawls. beautiful embroideries on 
silk for sofa cushions, etc., etc., may be ordered 
through Miss A. 8S, Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
In this way thev can be secured for a less price 
than in the stores, as there is no commission to 
be paid. 





PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litteracveur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harrier Tayitor Urron and Exizasetn J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACK WELL 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mags, 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CARRI# CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Uptoy 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 


Miss LAuRA CLAy. Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, {Dr Cora SMITA Raton, Minhespolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 

Vermont W. S. A., Woodstock, June 22 and 23. 

Iowa W. S. A., probably Sept. 28, 29, aud 30. 

Illinois W. S. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. 

Minnesota W. S. A., Anoka, October 4 and 5. 

Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct. 12 and 13. 

N. Y. State W. S. A., Oct. 19 and 20, probably at Syracuse. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, October. 

Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 

Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov. 4. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 

Michigan W. S. A., Jackson. 





Literature has been sent this week to Wisconsin, Connecticut, New Jersey, New 
York, Texas, Nebraska, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Missouri, 





At Miss Annette Finnigan’s request, a large package of leaflets was sent to La 
Porte, Texas, for distribution at a children’s assembly, which is to occupy an entire 
week. Miss Finnigan is to speak on woman suffrage. 





The Hull, Iowa, P. E. C. presented the public schools of the city with the History 
of Woman Suffrage. Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, lowa’s member of the National Execu- 
tive Committee, made the presentation speech. Mrs. Ballard is planning for a sales. 
table to be held in connection with the lowa Convention. 





“Do You Know,”’ by Carrie Chapman Catt, is on sale at Headquarters. Thie valua- 
ble little booklet sells at 90 cents per hundred copies. 50 copies for 50 cents, 25 for 
25 cents. ‘*Perhaps,’’ by the same author, 60 cents per hundred. Eminent Opinions, a 
new leaflet, is to be had at 35 cents per hundred, ‘Legal Status of Women,” by Jessie 
J. Cassidy, has been reduced to ten cents per copy. 





Michigan writes that two new clubs have been organized within the year, one at 
Paw Paw and one at Bay City. They hope to organize two more, and thus comply 
with the request of our National President. This is goud news, and we hope to have 
similar information from many other State Associations. Do not put off all suffrage 
work until fall. Much good work can be done in the summer time. 





Rev, Anna H. Shaw's letters to Headquarters are almost as frequent as when she 
is at home, and we fear, from their tone, that she is thinking constantly of the work 
and the workers, instead of casting aside all care as she should do, in order to secure 
the rest she needs so much, 





It is a pleasure to announce that Miss Jean M. Gordon, of New Orleans, has been 
added to our list of life members. Mrs, Evelyn W. Ordway, president of the Louisi- 
ana W. S. A., pledged $50 at the time of the Washington Convention to make Miss 
Gordon a life member, and she has recently sent the fee. 





We still have on hand plenty of the Woman Suffrage Blotters, These blotters 
have celluloid covers, with the pictures, respectively, of Mrs. Stanton, Lucy Stone, 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Catt, and Miss Shaw. They sell at 10 cents apiece, or any three 
for 25 cents, or the set of five for 40 cents. These blotters make appropriate little 
gifts, and can be used as place cards at banquets. 





The History of Woman Suffrage, or The Life and Work of Susan B, Anthony, 
make splendid wedding «r graduation presents. The History comes in four volumes, 
and sells at $12. Miss Anthony’s Life and Work comes in two volumes, and sells at 
$5.50. Write to Headquarters for further information. 





Miss Arria Huntington, daughter of Bishop Huntington, was the principal speaker 
at the Erie County (N. Y.) Convention. Mrs. Potter, State Corresponding Secretary, 
writes that she made a fine impression, and that the Convention as a whole was a 
success. Mrs. Potter was appointed chairman of the Organization Committee. We 
know Mrs. Potter well enough to understand that this means that there will be good 
work done in Buffalo and vicinity. 





Vermont and New Hampshire are both working earnestly to build up their State 
organizations. Miss Chase recently gave a month of her time to organization work in 
Vermont, and she not only paid all her expenses and her salary out of her collections, 
but had a surplus to hand over tov Vermont’s treasurer when she completed her work. 
We congratulate Miss Chase on her success, and trust her work in her home State 
may result as well. 





.The attention of State Presidents is called to Progress. The July number, to be 
edited by Miss Kate M. Gordon and Dorothy Dix, will be ready for circulation very 
early inthe month. State Associations may have 100 copies for $1 as heretofore, for 
distribution at meetings, etc. For every paper thus sent into a State we are enabled 
to send Progress to one newspaper in that State. We give each State the credit for 
its own subscriptions in sending sample copies to newspapers. Now that the price 
has been reduced to ten cents per year, the paper is surely within the reach of every 
believer. Address all communications to the Headquarters at Warren, O. 


Miss Edith Root, furmer Corresponding Secretary of the Ohio W.S. A., has 
returned to Ohio with her parents from Addy, Wash., where they have been located 
for the past two years. Mr. Root has disposed of bis business interests in the West, 
and the family will probably reside at Ashtabula. Ohio suffragists are delighted to 
have Miss Root back in the State, as she is a most capable worker and an ardent 
believer. 





Onur Headquarters at the St. Louis Exposition have not been established, because 
the Jefferson Guards, who are occupying the building which is to be handed over to 
the National Council of Women, have not yet vacated. Mrs. Hackstaff is on the 
ground, ready to take charge of our Association as soon as the room is placed at her 
disposal, She says the delay is annoying, but we are to be congratulated that she is 
serving our cause so well while she waits. She spoke recently before a new suffrage 
club, organized by Mrs. Louise L. Werth, also before the Woman's Sivgie Tax Club 
of St. Louis, of which Mrs, Werth is the presicent. The Monday Club of Webster, 
Mo., is composed of conservative ladies, some of whom are said to be anti-su ffragists, 
and to this club Mrs. Hackstaff also presented our principles, explainiug that it is for 
the better protection of home and children that women want the ballot, She was 
well received, and we doubt not removed the prejudice from many minds 








GENERAL WoORK,.—Arimenian who speaks HOUSEWORK - Armenian girl, 25 yearsold,@ 
English well, and has experience as a baker, | sch ol teacher in her owo country, wants to do 
painter, farm hand and tactory Worker, wants b secona girl’s work, or would do general house- 
any kind of work he can do to support his wife | work in a small family where tne work is light. 
and four children. Knows how to milk and take | Sp-aks English. Understands coking «and 
care of horses. Has a pleasant face and is well | laundry work. Adoress Miss TOORFANDA KE)RO- 
recommended. Address K. GsRABEDIAN, 7 Mar- | SIAN, 11 Bristol St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
ion St., East Cambridge, Mass. 








. OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing 4 


WORK NEAR HARVARD OR TUFTS.— | 8°°4 hand, wants to do office work. Goo at 
Armenian wishing to study dentistry wants any poten err es ge ene gy Rely 
work this summer by which he can earn money | ='@@!¥*. Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston 
towards it, and in the autumn some work near canal 
Harvard or Tufts College that he can do while 
pursuing his dental cou'se. Speaks English; has 
recommendations, Address ARMENAG ATAMIAN, 
40 Spring St., East Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSE WORK.—Armenian student 20 yeam 
old, speaking a little English, wants to do house- 
work. No objection t» going into the country. 
Address K. KAPRIELIAN, Bux 20, Salem, Mass. 
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